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Foreword 



Great quantities of material are ;vritten every year that 
purport to enlighten our understanding of administrative 
practices and procedures in higher education. Much of these 
are hasically theoretical. Increasingly* more contain '*hard 
data** descriptions of ''admmistration/' Yet, in almost every 
case, the materials deal with a static, single point«in-time con- 
cept of administration and do not, at all, illustrate the de- 
velopment and interplay of administrative practices and 
procedures that develop over time. 

This present manuscript attempts to look at the dynamics 
of change and development in administration at seven liberal 
arts colleges that were first studied by the author in 1964. 
Professor John H. Russel, of our Center and the Department 
of Higher Education, recently has returned from a sabbatical 
during which he was able to revisit those same seven colleges 
ten years later. His 'iongitudinaP' perspective has something 
unique to teach us concerning administration at these 
colleges. 

Dr. Russel has been at The University of Toledo since 
completing service at the United States Office of Education 
in 1965. He has held various administrative positions 
throughout the years, including Academic Dean and Acting 
President of Shimer College, an affiliate of The University ot 
Chicago. Dr. RussePs interests focus on administration. 

The Center is pleased to bring thc^e observations to your 
attention. 

W. Frank Hull IV 
Director 



CHAPTER I 



THE FIRST STUDY 
Purpose and Scope 

In the early 1960s the United States Office of Education, 
using a case study approach, made an inquiry into patterns 
of academic administration in the liberal arts college. The 
original study' includ.vi nine colleges, all privately controlled 
or church affiliated, offering no degrees beyond the bacca- 
laureate. They were all regionally accredited, and in the 
numbers enrolled they resembled the average-sized liberal 
arts college of that period. Six of the nine were coeduca- 
tional; two were for women only, and one was for men only. 
The nine colleges were located in the far Northwest, in the 
Rocky Mountains, in the Central and Southern states, and 
in the Middle Atlantic states. 

The nine "strong" colleges for the Russel and Ayers study 
were identified by an advisory jury from the 428 regionally 
accredited baccalaureate level liberal arts colleges. 

The case studies of a decade ago were developed by the 
academic deans in the respective colleges. The mutually 
agreed upon outline gave emphasis to the development of 
policy and its implementation in a range of academic areas. 
The major concerns were on such items as faculty personnel, 
curriculum, instruction, and academic budgeting. The essays 
tendiid to stress the process and the personnel involved in 
policy development rather than the actual content of policy 
itself. 

Higher Education in the Early Sixties 
Academic governance in the early sixties rested largely 
with the admmistration and faculty. The student was 



rJ« c# ''"2*',*.?** ^.^}^*^ Academic Adminuttration. 

Case Studies m the Liberal Arts Colleges. Washington. D.C.: Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 1964. 
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treated as the ''product" of the educationai system rather 
than as a participant according to Corson in his study on 
governance published in 1960/*^ 

At the time of the 1964 Russel and Ayers study, higher 
education was entering a period of what many considered un- 
limited expansion. Ten years earlier about 2.3 irillion stu- 
dents were enrolled in higher tjducation, with approximately 
half of these in public and half in private '^oUeges and uni- 
versities. In 1950 almost two-thirds of the SB\ institutions 
of that period were privately controlled or church related. 

By I960 the enrollment was almost 3.6 million with about 
60 per cent enrolled in the publicly controlled institutions 
and 40 per cent in the private or church-related colleges. The 
growth during tie 1950s had been impelled by Sputnik and 
the resulting National Defense Education Act, by the de- 
mands of a developing technology, and by an increasing 
recognition of the values of a college education. Despite the 
proportionate decline in the private college enrollment be- 
tween 1950 and I960* the actual enrollment in the private 
colleges had increased 22 per cent. The private colleges con- 
tinued to represent about two-thirds of the total number of 
post-secondary institutions, reported as numbering 2,008 in 
1960. 

Hiffher Education after the Mid-Sixties 
Since the publication of the Russel and Ayers report on 
Academic Administration, there have been many changes 
both in higher education in the United States and in society 
itself. The most notable changes are in the role of the stu- 
dent in academic governance and an increasing involvement 
on the part of the faculty. One writer has suggested that the 
l>eriod of the 1960s was the ''decade of the student** much as 
the period of the 1950s had been the "decade of the faculty 
member/' certainly an oversimplification of the actual tacts 
but indicative of a trend. For whatever reasons, a series of 
student "demands'* in the 1960s resulted in a new» or re- 

^•lohn J. f'nrHon. Onvvnuinrr of Collcfirn and VntversiiieH. New 
York: Mi<;raw-Hin Bi>ok C'o . Inr.. lOfiO 
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newed. involvement on the part of students at various levels 
in college or university governance. 

The "inescapable interdependence among governing 
boartis. administration, faculty, students, and others'* was 
noted in all aspect.! of college and university government by 
a publication of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. ' The value of a "joint effort" was stressed in long- 
range planning, decisions on physical resources, budgeting, 
selection of officers, and determination of faculty '»tu8. But 
for suc-h fundamental areas- as curriculum, s' : matter, 
methods of instruction, reseanh. facultv .atus. and 
those aspects of student life which relate to tht eniicational 
process, the faculty has the primarv responsibility with an 
occasional veto action by a president or board. Budget con- 
straints continued to affect the decision-making process. 

In this .<ame 1966 Statement, the AAIJP had suggested a 
somewhat limited role for the student in college governance 
urging that "ways be found to permit significant student 
participation within the limits of attainable effectiveness."* 
By 1970. however, a committee of the AAUP advanced a new 
statement directed toward student participation, .stressing 
the concept of .shared authority, the exerci.se of which "re- 
quires tolerance, respect, and a .sense of community which 
arises from participation in a common enterprise."" This re- 
port identified the areas in which student involvement is 
commonly found as admissions, academic programs, academic 
courses and staff, academic evaluation, academic environ- 
ment, extracurricular activities, student regulations, student 
discipline. The AAUP Committee T further recognized a 
student right to voice opinion concerning the in.stitution'8 
budget, its physical re.sources. and its n-lationship with 
groups or agencies external to the campus.'* 

J ^'"wrnmi'nt »f C'olh.Rrs .md I'nivi rsitii^. |!MM}," 

AAl r Pnhiy DiHumentK nntl Itvporis. |i>7.l iniition. |>|: 
* I hit!.. |>. .39. 

' ".Studi'nt Participation in CnWvuv and l'niviT-.itv (iowrnmi'nt A 

'■Ihiil.. p. .W. 
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By 1970, Ntc(;rath had complrtod his study. Should Stu- 
dents Share the Powert After advancing several safeffuards» 
he Rave an affirmative answer^ emphasising the need for 
accountahility on the part of studmts, as well as on the part 
of other members of the academic community. Even though 
he acknowledged many reasons for excluding students from 
the governance process, he felt that the positive reasons for 
their involvement outweighed those advanced for their ex* 
elusion. For colleges offering only the bachelor^s degree, he 
noted a fairly high level of student involvement in faculty 
committees dealing with curriculum, library, and student life 
with little or no involvement, however* in conmiittees con* 
cemed with faculty selection, promotion, and tenure.'^ 

Other professional groups and other authorities were also 
reviewing, studying, and expressing opinions and findings on 
academic governance. The American Association of Higher 
Education advanced a position under the label of "shared 
authority/* Covemancc was shared hy the administration 
and faculty but with appropriate involvement on the part of 
the student members of the academic community. Sharing 
in governance was advanced on these grounds: 

1. Those whose concerns and lives are most affected 
by campus activities^ should surely have a part in 
their control. 

2. Those? who are most competent to do the work of 
the campus should have a voice that ensures the 
effective use of their compi»tcnce. 

.'i. Those whose cooperation is essential to the effec- 
tiveness of the (*ampus in \\y work should have a 
place in govc^ming that faci!itat"s their continuing 
cooperation. 

4. Those whose sponsorshin and n»sources creatwl 
and sustain the instiiiition. and thus make tH)ssible 
the op|K)rtunity of higher education, are entitled 

^ \\\\t\ 'V MiCnth. ShmiUt Stu U^nts Sharr r/ii» Panvrf, IMuladel- 
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to protect and further their purposes and 
intereat8.>< 

Archie Dykes conducted a systematic inquiry into the 
role of the faculty in the decision process for the American 
Council on Education. He reported some ambivalence in role 
I»erception as well as some discrepancies between the per- 
ceved role of faculty and the actual realities of the decision 
process. Faculty members felt that they should have a stronR 
voice in making "educational" decisions, but at the same 
time there was an apparent reluctance to "accept the new 
realities of participation."" 

By the early 1970s, some deceleration in the growth of 
American higher education was apparent. The U.S. Office of 
Education in the fall of 1972 reported about 2300 institu- 
tions of higher education with enrollments of approximately 
9.200,000. By this time the enrollments in the privately con- 
trolled c61lege.s and uni«'ersities had declined to 23.5 per cent 
of the total. The Office of Education reported for this period 
a total of Tfi.") ttaa-alaureatt' k'vt'l collcgeK; of this number 
««0 wen* under private auspices— either independently con- 
trolled (2«.5) or reporting some level of church affiliation 
(276 Prote-Htant. VV) Catholic, 6 other).'" 

The Carnegie Commis.<!ion on Higher Education, using 
slightly tliffcrcnt data and relying on the Fall 1970 Report 
of the U.S. Office of Education, identified 703 of the 2,827 
ip.stitution.s of higher education as liberal arts colleges, just 
about 25 |H>r cent of the total number of post -secondary in- 
stitutions. Thesf 703 colleges, all n>latively .small, enrolled 
almut 8 |»er cent of the total college and university popula- 
tion. The Carnegie Commission briefly de.srriH:t| the liberal 
arts college as follows: 



•« Morris Ki*««t(in. Shared Aulhuriiy on Campus. Wn«hinKton, DC ■ 
AmiTifMn ANHtM-iation for lliRhi*r Kducation. 1!»71. p. !>. 

»An'hii' R. Dyki'H. Faiuliy Partififuttion in Aradvmw lircision 
Mattinfi. WaKhinKton. DC: Amrriran Cnuncil nn Kducation IMOH 

p. :w. 

,1" ^i*J'*''''t'"H tUryi tory. I97'J ?1. ftighi-r Ktluratian. Wu^liinRtnn. 
n.< .: Department of ||i*al(h. Kducation, and Wi'lfan>. I»72. 
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Most of the lil>eral arl8 colleges are private, and 
the H'latively few that aw» public include some state 
t^oileges of recent origin that are likely to grow rapidly 
and Invonu* n>mprehensive colleges in the near future. 
Private liberal arts colleges range from the highly 
prestigious institutions with nation-wide reputation^t 
to small, struggling, under-financial colleges . . . Lib- 
eral arts colleges are frequently extensively involved 
in training teachers. 

The late 1960s and eariy 70s brought many changes 
which have had a direct Iw^aring on the mies of faculty and 
students in acadennc governance. The gradual deceleration 
in enrollment growth in |Kwt -secondary education, the de- 
velopin;: oversupply of qualified faculty personnel, the con* 
tinuing shift of enrollmc^nt toward publicly controlled educa- 
tion. the mounting inflation creating budgetary crises in all 
kinds of colleges and universities have all had their effect on 
thc^ internal governance structure* of the liberal arts colleges. 
Thvw are factors which have pushed faculty members into 
an increasingly active role in governance. 

At the same time students, increasingly critical of their 
colU^ge cxjMTience, have entered much more actively into the 
proi^ess of academic |>oIicy development and implementation 
to bring about changes in curriculum and graduation re* 
quirements. 



n \',.f, Stufivnts and Nvu PUuvs. Ni»w York: Mi-Graw Hill BiMik 
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THE FOLLOW-UP STUDY: 1973 
Plan and Participants 

In view of the many changes reported in the last ten 
years in the liheial arts roJIeges and in all post -secondary 
rflucation. a new study was made of those colleges which had 
|>artici|>ated in the 1984 inquiry. This study was focused on 
the components of the college governance structure, on the 
personnel involved in the structure, and on their processes 
in making decisions in academic areas. The questions asked 
were: Who determines policy in academic areas? Who car- 
ries out these policies? What are the significant changes in 
the past ten years? 

Seven of the nine original coUeges agreefl to participate 
in the 197:i inquiry. The two non-participants had experi- 
enced itH-ent administrative changes which precluded their 
participation. The colleges which took part in the re-visit 
are listed in Table 1. Enrollment figures are reported for 
the fall of 1972. 

The seven colleges of the follow-up study, while showing 
somewhat larger enrollments than in the earlier .study, can 
.still he classified as having middle range enrollments for lib- 
eral arts colleges. The seven colleges continue to hold mem- 
tH>rship in their respective regional accrediting associations. 
Two colleges report differences in control: The College of 
New Rorhelle and Juniata College report "independent" con- 
trol rather than Roman Catholic and Church of the Brethren 
H'siHrtively. The two women's colleges of the earlier study. 
The College of New Rochelle and Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College, generally limit their enrollment to women at the 
undergraduate level. Regis College, limited to men in the 
early 196()s. is now coeducitional. 

The earlier study, although it included some campus 
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visits by the investigators, relied primarily on the perceptions 
and okserxations of the academic deans. In contrast, the 
197:1 study was developed entirely by means of two^day 
campus visits by the investigator with structured interviews 
with those holding a variety of positions. Interviews were 
held with the president, the dean or provost (in one excep- 
tion wi*h his immediate predecessor), with faculty groups or 
committetNs involvect in governance processes, and with stu* 
dents, some of whom were more involved than others. While 
the role of the trustees was explored in every college, trustees 
in only three of the seven colleges were interviewed: a chair ^ 
man of one* board and actively involved local trustees of 
two other boards. 

The e.ssays developed by the inve.stigator are based on 
the comments of many persons, as well as on information 
contained in various college documents, insofar as possible, 
the es.says reflect a consensus of perceptions without any 
attempt to highlight differences of opinion of different groups 
on a given campus. All of the essays have been read by ma- 
jor offii*ers in each college in an attempt to insure a reason- 
able level of accuracy in the facts and impre.ssions i^ecorded 
by the investigator. The compari.sons among the colleges 
and the interpretations of change have been made by the 
investigator. 

fiOVERNANCE STRIK TrRE 

Tru.stee.s 

The boards of the seven colleges consist predominantly 
of lay members. Although they all have the corporate legal 
responsibility for the opi^ration of the college, they have, in 
varying degrees, delegated that respon.sibility to the adminis- 
tration and faculty of the respective colleges. Only one col- 
lege has a bicameral board, and one college is in the process 
of changing from a predominantly faculty board to one with 
a wider religious and lay representation. Several boards have 
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recently opc^ned their meetings to representatives from both 
faculty and students. 

Four of the colleges specified that faculty members par- 
ticipate in board activities and five reported some student 
involvement. In two, faculty involvement means participa* 
tion in both committee and board sessions. One board opens 
its regular sessions to faculty representatives but closes its 
committee meetings to them. Another board has closed its 
regular sessions to faculty representatives but has opened its 
committee meetings to them. In most cases, faculty involve- 
ment includes full participation short of the **vote/' Faculty 
members are usually excluded fn>m auditing and nominating 
committees, presumably areas in which tney might have less 
interest and competence. 

Student involvement in both committee and regular ses- 
sions of the trustees is found in two colleges. In the other 
three colleges reporting student participation, two boards 
open their general sessions but not thiir committee sessions 
to students while one board opens its committee meetings 
but not its general board meetings. 

Faculty 

The faculties in six of the colleges meet as regular corpo- 
rate entities. Students meet as "participants'^ or "observers" 
in three of these colleges, but in no instance do students 
serve as voting members of a faculty unit. They do, however, 
vote as members of a limited number of faculty conmiittees. 
The seventh college, while recognizing the faculty as a sep- 
arate entity* provides for faculty action as an integral part of 
more inclusive college councils with membership drawn from 
the administration and student body as well as from the 
faculty. 

The influence of the faculty in academic governance has 
been of particular significance in e.stablishing faculty person- 
nel policies and procedures and in developing curriculum. 

Six of the seven colleges provide for faculty participation 
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in personnel committees of some type. The srventh college 
f^ures personnel recommendations from department chair* 
men, who send them through an administrative hierarchy, ^ 
Of the six with personnel committees, two colleges include 
both faculty and student membership. In one college, stu- 
dents vote; in the other they have an advisory role. Three 
other colleges restrict the membership of their personnel com- 
mittees to faculty members only. One oi these limits its de- 
cisions to policy only without concern for implementation. 
The sixth college names separate committees to examine each 
faculty member up for promotion or tenure. 

The actions of these personnel committees are largely 
advisory. In the five instances where committees are involved 
in policy implementation, only one college has developed the 
process in surh a way that the recommendatinns of the hier- 
archy are fully meshed with committee action. In the four 
others with committee involvement, the investigator was led 
to believe that the committee process is separate fmm the 
hierarchical proce.ss until the recommendations reach tht^ 
designated top administrative office. One president reported 
that the dean comes in one door and the committee another 
door, each with independently developed recommendations. 
Another president emphasized that the committee*s decision 
is not advisory but is rather a decision with which the presi- 
dent can or cannot concur. In the last analysis, the locus of 
final recommendation concerning faculty promotion and ten- 
ure in all seven colleges lies with the president of the college 
with the ultimate decision resting with the board of trustees. 

The faculty personnel committees seem to have very little 
involvement in decisions relating to salaries. Usually deans 
and faculty members responded that decisions in this area 
are essentially administrative: that is, made by the president 
and dean. One college did report that the dean asks the per- 
sonnel committee to rate* all faculty members in terms of 
de.serving a salary increa.se as "an above average amrunt/* 



« This allege, however, oi^pna its faculty mretinK'^ t<i studontn and 
its hoard mi^ctingH. hoth roRular KC*Hsi(tn<( and rommittif mrrtinKH, arr 
open to both farulty and studcntH. 
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''average amount/* or **below average amount.'* Another col- 
lege reported requesting this kind of information from (ie- 
partment chairmen. In the other colleges various kinds of 
arrangements provide the necessary information on which the 
central administration bases its decisions on salaries. 

Curriculum 

AH seven colleges have established curriculum committees 
as part of their general structure. Two of the colleges re* 
ported relatively new committees charged with "educational 
development" or ^'educational planning." In these colleges, 
the ''regular" curriculum committees act on the usual ad- 
iustment.s needed in college programs, and the curriculum 
development or planning committees explore innovative ap* 
proaches in undergraduate curriculum. In the other five 
colleges, the ''regular" faculty committees responsible for 
curriculum concerns are charged with both ongoing and long- 
range planning. All of the committees reported student mem- 
bership. Usually, the academic dean or provost is a member 
and sometimes is the presiding officer of the committee. 

All of the colleges reported some type of divisional or 
departmental organization of faculty and curriculum. In gen- 
eral, departmental membership is made up of faculty person- 
nel only. Two colleges, however, have departed from this 
traditional arrangement. In one college, student ''majors** 
participate to a limited extent in department meetings. An- 
other college has formally established departmental boards 
which have both curriculum and personnel responsibilities 
and an equal ratio of faculty to student membership. 

Students 

Six of the seven colleges reported relatively active and 
viable student corporate groups. One college in which stu- 
dents participate in faculty sessions, faculty committees, and 
trustee meetings indicated, rather surprisingly, that their 
student government had actually ceased operations. In two 
of the six colleges students support, separate from student 
government, a vigorous and active Honor System. In one of 
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these colleges the students, as part of the Honor System, 
arrange ami direct student self-scheduled final examinations. 

Still another student group is charged with and accepts 
the responsihility for a student-planned January intertenn 
program. In most of the colleges, including the one in which 
the student government is inactive, students play active roles 
in general sessions and committees of hoards of trustees and 
in general and committee meetings of college faculties. Stu* 
dents have their greatest involvement, however, in decisions 
relating to their own activities. 

Students in these seven colleges find a greater acceptance 
of their participation in academic governance in the area of 
curriculum development and less acceptance in the area of 
faculty personnel. In only two colleges are students actively 
involved in the deliberations of the faculty personnel com- 
mittees, and in only one college do students actually vote as 
rommittee members. In this in.Ktance, faculty members hold 
six positions on the committee and students three, a propor- 
tionately stronger position for students than in the preceding 
year, a change voted by the faculty. 

«OVERNAN('K~1973 
In the .Sloven participating colleges, boards of trustees as 
in 1964 continue to hold and exercise an ultimate legal 
authority and responsihility for all activities. Specifically, 
they exercise this role in matters n^ating to academic gov- 
ernance. In traditional fashion, each board has assigned ad- 
ministrative re.Kpon.sibility to a president and through him to 
other specified administrative offircTs. Each board has either 
directly or implicitly a.Ksigm*d curriculum and instructional 
resfKmsibilities to the .si^eral faculties, both corporately and 
individually. Generally, the boani has assigncni responsibili- 
ties for student affairs to administration and faculty rather 
than directly to students. 

In an earlier day, and no longer than ten years ago, the 




linos which separated the various romponents in the structure 
and process of these seven colleges were clearly drawn.- The 
t97:{ s^udy indicates, however, that these lines are no longer 
so sharply marked. Several of the ooards of trustees have 
opened both their general sessions and committee meetings 
to selected or elected representatives of the faculty and stu* 
dent body. Even though faculty personnel and students are 
not actually serving as board members, they are reportedly 
actively participating in board se.ssions. In those boardfi^ that 
have not opened their general and committee sessions, there 
is a clearly established means of communication, either for 
mat or informal, with both faculty members and students. 

Boards continue to consider the president as their chief 
executive officer and continue to exercise a control in the 
academic governance structure through the annual budget. 
The new openneas in board activities providing improved 
c^ommunication has led all groups to a better understanding 
of the process of academic governance. 

Perhaps an even mow marked change in recent years has 
been a growing openness in genera] faculty sessions and com- 
mittee meetings. With few exceptions, and those relate pri- 
mariiy to the faculty personnel area, students serve effec- 
tively on many faculty committees. Their earlier role in the 
academic arenas was minor, but their voices were heard. Now 
they take a much more active role and their voices are clear 
and their influence is felt. 

Along with many other liberal arts colleges of the t970s, 
several of these seven colleges face budget strictures im- 
posed by current economic conditions and by enrollment 
trends. The resulting decrease in the mobility of faculty 
memlHTs has led theses colleges, like many others across the 
country, to reassess their policies relative to faculty tenure. 

At the end of the 1972-7:i academic year, the seven par- 
ticipating colleges reported a wide range in the percentage 

^RuhrcI and Ayere. Ch.U. 




of their full-time faculty members on tenure, from a high of 
80 per cent to a low of 43 per cent, with a median of 55 per 
cent. Coincidentally, and of passing interest only, the college 
reporting 80 per cent of its faculty members on tenure is the 
college that does not have an organized faculty personnel 
committee In contrast, the college which reported 43 per 
cent of the faculty on tenure is the one college which has 
students as voting members on the faculty personnel com- 
mittee. In all seven colleges, the concept of faculty tenure 
has full accepUnce, but they face the dil'imma of the com- 
petitive claims for the value of tenure vis-a-vis the claims 
for flexibility in staffing. Policy decisions, as well as their 
implementation, involving criteria for faculty rank, salary 
levels in relationship to rank, and appointment of new fac- 
ulty arc matters of great concern to the seven colleges. The 
financial burden of any college becomes excessive if very 
large proportions of the faculty are in both the top faculty 
rank and in the top salary brackets. 

All seven colleges expect to continue to offer the assur- 
ance of faculty tenure, and all subscribe to the policy of 
academic freedom for students and faculty. More significant, 
perhaps, is their recognition that excellence in teaching is of 
paramount importance. 

These seven colleges must, however, eventually reassess 
all of their policies and procedures in the entire personnel 
area as growing proportions of the faculty attain tenure 
status. Policy changes may well include expanding support 
for sabbaticals, in-service education, attendance and partici- 
pation in sessions of professional and discipline-oriented 
a.ssociations. 

In the general areas of curriculum and instruction, all 
seven colleges reported their concern for responsible action 
and for relevance. They also reported the involvement of 
students in a variety of faculty standing committees charged 
with the review of curriculum and recommendation for its 
change. Using ad hoc committees, another college has only 
recently gone through a reorganization of its curricclum. 
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Derision making in the area of academic budgeting con* 
tinues to br basically an administrative function. Evidence 
points to i*ecommcndations emanating from department 
chairmen through a divisional structure, if appropriate, to the 
chief academic officer, and thence to the college president. 
The aciministrator responsible for the detailed development 
of the* budget is usually the chief business officer. Two col* 
leges reported the recent creation and use of special budget 
development and review committees, which have representa- 
tion from the administration, faculty, and students to act in 
an advisory capacity to the president. One other college re- 
ported tentative plans, not yet implemented* to involve a 
faculty executive committee in the budget process. Final 
decisions on budget are made by the boards of trustees. 
Those colleges which have faculty and student participation 
at the board \e\v\, in the general sessions and budget com* 
mit tees, may have a minimal influence on budget decisions. 

During the past ten years all of the campuses reflect a 
shift of varying degree from an administrative-oriented 
decision*making structure toward a '^shared" structure in 
which members of the faculty and student body have a grow- 
ing responsibility. This shift is reflected in a new openness 
and a new acceptance by administration, faculty, and stu- 
dents of their ''joint*' role in the academic decision process. 
In most of the colleges, the faculty personnel committees 
now have a significant impact on the decision process relating 
to promotion and tenure and, to less extent, to the amount of 
salary. In at least one college students participate as voting 
members of the faculty personnel committee; in another, they 
participate but do not have a vote. 

A shift in faculty involvement in one college is reflected 
in a collective bargaining contract. A change in another 'col- 
lege is c»vident in a completely new governance structure de- 
signed to involve administration, faculty and students: the 
structure* provides for new governance units and at the same 
time abandons many of the corporate units traditionally 
found in many colleges. Another college has established a 
liosition of faculty chairman, who provides faculty representa- 
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tion within tho top administrative council. The individual 
holding this position servcR as the faculty presiding officer, 
as chairman of th<» academic council, and as a member of 
the major academic committee of the college. 

Three colleges have added the title of provost tc their 
administrative structure. (lenerally, the title is "provost and 
dean/* The new position usually includes some delegated 
presidential powers, often tho.a* relating to the coordination 
of internal administration, and an extension of responsibility 
for the area of academic administration to include the area 
of student personnel administration. An apparent purpose of 
this type of change is to free the president for overall long* 
range planning and development and possibly to provide the 
internal administrator with what might be considered a more 
prestigious title. In only one instance does the new title 
carry with it a new line of communication to the board of 
trustees in academic matters. However, the president of this 
college continues to he the board's chief executive officer in 
all pha.Kes of administration. 

Governance in these seven colleges tends to reflect the 
pattern of governance in American higher education in the 
1970s. Although the basic structure of governance and the 
areas of decision making in these colleges have changed little 
through the years, the kinds of personnel who serve as par- 
ticipants in the structure have changed markedly. These 
seven colleges* not fong ago strongly directed by a central 
administration, now haw a growing involvement by both 
faculty and students in their academic governance. 

As in higher education at large, faculty members, with an 
increasing numl)er of students participating, play a major 
role in the decision process relating to curriculum and in- 
struction. Faculty members also have a significant role in 
decision making in the faculty personnel area, with students 
having only a modest influence. In academic governance* the 
seven colleges reflect the trend away from centralization in 
the administration to academic governance shared by admin- 
istration, faculty, and students. 
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(iOVERNAN( K AT THE SEVEN COLLEGES 



Individual reports for the seven participatinR colleges 
appear in Chapters III through IX, based on two*day campus 
visits made between late March and early May in 1973. 

Each n>port begins with a brief summary on control, pro- 
gramming, staffing and enrollments. The section on govern- 
ance includes a summary of the roles and interrelationship 
of tmstees. faculty and students. The next section deals with 
the development of policy and its implementation in such 
areas as faculty personnel* curriculum, instruction and budg* 
eting. The la.st section concerns changes in academic govern* 
ance at these colleges during the past ten years with the 
comparisons based on the 1964 study by Russel and Ayers 
on academic administration. 



( HAPTER III 



THE COLLEGE OF NEW ROCHELLE 

The Colleee of New Rochelle was established in 1904 in 
New Rorhelle, New York, by a group of religious of the 
Ursuline Order. Since ifs founding it has been t^ovemed by 
its own Boanl of Trustees. Its stated purpose is two*fold: 
"the quest of meaning in life and a commitment to academic 
excellence and di.siiplined scholarship.** 

In describing its courses of study* the College makes this 
statement about its general direction: 

The College of New Rochelle has been from its 
beginnings a residential liberal arts college for women. 
Within the context of the liberal arts tradition, it 
offers not only undergraduate programs leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Fine Arts degree, 
but also graduate programs designed to prepare teach- 
ers to carry on the work of education in elementary 
and secondary schools. The values placed upon lan- 
guage, art. the power of knowledge* the individual 
person, characteri.sti(^ of the liberal tradition, are re- 
fleeted in the specialties of the graduate degree pro- 
grams: The Master of Arts in Art Education, the 
Master of Science in Education with a choice of con- 
centration in reading* special education* or therapeutic 
education. 

The College of New Roc*helle is definitely a woman's col* 
lege at the undergraduate level. The cooperative arrange- 
ments with nearby lona College* which enrolls both men and 
women* create occasional class situations where there are 
coeducational registrations. In addition* both men and 
women arc registered in the Ni^w Rochelle graduate level 
program and in the *'new resources** program. 

The College uses a Kc^mester calendar with the first semes* 
ter .scheduled for completion befon* the Chri.stmas vacation 
and the second beginning about the fourth week in January. 
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The Inters^esston, which ift scheduled in early January^ is 
planned for graduato students only. Graduation require* 
ments, B.A. or are set for 120 semester hours. 

Every student is expected to take some work in each of 
the major areas of the liberal arts: Humanities^ Natural 
Sciences and Mathematics, and Social Sciences. These re* 
quirements which includt* the changes of Spring, 1973« are 
as follows: 

Humanitii's — thirty-six sc»mester credit-hours* with these 
six areas included — Art or Music. Ancient Languages and 
LiteratuHN English Language and Literature, Modem 
Foreign Language and Literature, Philosophy, Religious 
Studies. Chartfip: eighteen semester credit hours with 
five of the above six areas mandated* 

Natural Svionccs and Mathematics^ — seven or eight semester 
credit 'hours, including at least one laboratory science 
course. Two of the following areas were to be included: 
Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics. Change: 
Elimination of the mandated laboratory science course. 

Social Sciences — twelve .semester rredit-hours in three of the 
following arenas: Economics, History, Political Science, 
P.sychology, Sociology. Change: none. 

Physical Kdwanon — four semester courses, no credit. 
('hange: none. 

The ("ollege of New Rochelle offers twenty-three depart- 
mental areas of concentration. In addition, the (College liegan 
to provide for interdepartmental majors in 1972-7:). This 
ty|H* of major emphasizes ** a particular culturcN hi.storical 
period, or topic of concern, or it may be a combination of 
studies in two or three departments in which the student is 
particularly intensted and competent." Either tyiH» of major 
n»quires appn)ximately one-third of the student s four-year 
undergraduate program. 

Through the American Institute for Foreign Study, the 
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College of New Rochelle arranges for study abroad. This 
program is designed especially for students majoring in a 
foreign language. 

The College of New Rochelle reports a full-time faculty 
of 88 persons: 27 men and 61 women. Forty-two of these 
individuals hold the Ph.D. degree. The faculty includes 26 
religious women and one priest. 

In the Fall of 1972. 786 students were registered in the 
regular undergraduate program. These were mostly full-time 
students. (The actual fulKtime equivalency was 772.) The 
graduating class of the preceding year — bachelor's level only 
— includcHl majors from fiftwn areas. English and Psychology 
had the largest numlK^rs, Iwth in excess of forty- Other de- 
part mt^nts Evporting ten or more graduates wert* Art. Biology, 
French. History, Mathematics. Political Science, and Soci- 
ology. TheK.» seven *?epartments in no instances reported 
mon* than twenty graduates. 

A few years ago. close to 50 per cent of the CNR grad- 
uates entered graduate or professional schools. That figure 
is now report€?d at 25 to 30 per cent. There has also been 
some apparent shift from registration in graduate school to 
registration in professional .school. 



Trustees 

The bylaws of the BoanI of Trustees of the College of 
New Rochelle cU-nrly indicnte the ultimate re.sponsibility 
which the Hoard has for the o|H*ration of the (College. The 
Board must numl)er at least fivc» persons and may not num- 
ber more than twenty-five. Included in the total of twenty- 
five is the Prc»sident of the College, ex officio, and one alum- 
nnv trustee* selected by the Directors of the Alumnae Associ- 
ation, and twenty-three others chosen for thnH.*-year terms 
by a co-opting pnicess. Except fm the Pn?sident of the Col- 
lege, Trustees may not serve for more than two coasecutive 
terms. 
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Several references to the governance of the College itself 
appear in the delineation of the duties of the President of the 
College. For example* the bylaws state that the President 
*'shall appoint and fix the duties of and dismiss members of 
the adminiKtrative and academic staffs subject to such regu- 
lations as the Board may adopt.** Other statements point out 
that the President shall preside at faculty meetings and will 
••supervise all offic!-*! publications of the College.** The by- 
laws also note the Board\s special prerogative for granting 
academic degrees. 

The committee structure of the Board of Trustees sug- 
gests the relation.shipK to the academic area of governance. 
At its Board meeting in December, 1972» the Board opened 
all of its committee sessions, with the exception of the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Nominating Committee, to one fac- 
ulty member and one student in each, to be chosen by the 
faculty and student body. These persons were to be desig- 
natrn as fully participating members of the connumittees. 
However, it should be noted that the sessions of the Board 
itsf^If were not to be opened to representatives of the faculty 
and student body. 

1*he L'oard committees are as follows: 

(1) Fxecutii'i' Committee, consisting of the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman of the Board, the President of 
the College, and four elected membt^rs from the 
Board, with designated pow(:rs between regular board 
meetings; 

(2) Financial Committee, appointed by the chairman, 
with responsibilities pertaining to financial and busi- 
ness activities; 

(.')) Investment Committee, appointed by the chairman, 
with rt\sponsibility for the investment of funds; 

(4) Development Committee, appointed by the chairman, 
with responsibility for advising on fund raising; 
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(5) Nominating Committee, appointed by the chairman 
with responsibility for recommendation in the elec- 
tion of Trustees; 

(6) Faculty-Student Relation-: Committee,^ appointed by 
the chairman^ *ith two subcommittees — one on fac* 
ulty relations and one on student relations. The sub- 
committee on faculty has the responsibility for 
advising the Board on matters pertaining to faculty 
salary policy, faculty employment, faculty appoint-* 
mentSt promotion and tenure policies, educational 
policy, faculty resignations and leaves of absence and 
on all other matters pertaining to relations with the 
faculty of the College. This committee shall confer 
with the President, Academic Dean»- and various 
faculty committees from time to time. The sub- 
committee on students has the responsibility for ad- 
vising the Boanl on activities relating to student life, 
such as student housing; food service; health service; 
student government; student publication and orga- 
nizations; student rules and regulations; campus 
speakers; religious, cultural, and social programs; 
and other items pertaining to student welfare. This 
committee shall confer with the President, Dean of 
Students, and student committees from time to time. 

(7) Lonff 'Range Planning Committee, appointed by the 
chairman with responsibility for ''creation and ad-^ 
vancement of a comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment of the College over a five-year period." 

Faculty and StudentK 

Growing out of extt^nsive study, a new governance struc- 
ture was adopted in January, 1971. Ratified by faculty and 

1 RfTcH*tivo in September. 1!)73. rrnami'd the Acadomir Affaint ("om- 
mitt«H[^ and funrti«nin« as a sin^W unit (no subc*ommitteet*>. The r«»- 
s|ionsibilitit'H are essentially the name. 

^ Eff-'i tive in Septemben 1073, the title of the t hief arademie offiror 
of the College beeame provost. 
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Slucients in March, 1972, governance has moved along on a 
fairly even keel Some elements in the structure carry over 
from an earlier period; other elements arc completely new. 

The new CNR structure calls for a high degree of cooper-* 
ation and understanding among administration, faculty, and 
studenU. While these constituent groups may meet as sep- 
arate integral groups from time to time, they are not estab- 
lished in the governance structure as decision-making bodies. 

This new structure is best understood by a close examina- 
tion of its various councils, committees, and boards. Each of 
these is fairly well outlined as to functions, membership, 
bylaws. 

These groups are: 

Council of the ColleRc. This council provides a forum for 
dismssion of college community affairs, pmvides a means 
for continual evaluation of the direction of the College, 
raises and channels questions affecting the college com- 
munity, and serves as a final board of appc^al from de- 
cisions of any other council, with the exception of the 
(Committee on Rank, Tenure, and Salary.-^ 

Membership: Six faculty members (elected), six students 
(elected), the President of the College (without vote). 
Dean of the College, Dean o? Students, Assistant to the 
President, Director of Alumnae Relations, one part-time 
faculty member. 

Rank, Tenure, and Salary Committee. This committee 
participates with the President in College governance by 
forwarding its decisions to him in regard to the formula- 
tion and implementation of policies concerning faculty 
appointment, faculty rank and promotion, tenure, salary, 
and fringe benefits inclusive of professional improvement 
and advancement. 

Membership: Six faculty members (elected and with 
tenunO, the Dean of the College, the President (without 
vote). 



» Parulty HandbfM>k, Tho rtAh ^v of Ni*w Rm*hel|r, November, 1972. 



Counvil of the Faculty. This council assumes responsi- 
bility for faculty meetingi; and faculty elections* reviews 
the direction of decisions made by the RTS Committee 
and serves as a board of appeals from its decisions, and in 
general furnishes a forum for faculty members and a 
means of communication between faculty and adminis- 
tration, faculty and students, and faculty members. 

Membership: Nine full-time faculty members (elected) 
and the Dean of the College (without vote). 

Couhvil of the Studentt;. This council serves as a contin* 
uing source of appraisal of the quality of student life, 
establishes or changes fundamental policies relevant to 
regulations made by councils and committees subsidiary 
to it, and conducts student elections. 

Membership: The student body president, the four class 
presidents* three other students (one from each of the 
three subsidiary councils), one student elected from ihe 
Black Student community, two faculty advisers (elected 
by students but without vote), and the Dean of Students 
(without vote). 

The subsidiary councils of the Council of the Students 
are the Day Students Council, the Residents Council, and 
the Activities Council. 

Educational. Policipsi Councii This council evaluates the 
objectives of the College and the nature, range, and pace 
of its efforts, raises and addresses basic questions con- 
cerning the long-range educational program of the Col- 
lege, and reviews existing and prospective physical re- 
sources relative to their role in the educational program 
of the College. 

Membership: Six faculty members (elected), four stu- 
dents, the Dean of the College (without vote). 

Academic Councii This council sets and supervises aca- 
demic regulations and practices, implements academic 
policy insofar as it pertains to the college program as a 
whole, acts as a vehicle of communication for the various 
segments of the College in matters that directly pertain 
to the quality of the learning experience, evaluates the 
impact of the curriculum on the students, and sets and 
appraises the mechanics of the student advisement. 

Membership. Five departmental chairmen (elected), five 
students from student members of departmental boards, 
the Dean of the College (without vote). 
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Finann* and Development of Budget Committee. Thi« 
rommittce advises the mimini.stration in all areas of 
ftnanre and in the development of budget. 

Membership: President of the College, Chief Financial 
Oflirer of the College, Director of Development, Dean of 
the College, Dean of Students* President of the Student 
Body, four elected faculty members — one each from these 
groups: Rank, Tenure, and Salary Committee; Educa- 
tional Policic*s Council: Council of the Faculty; and Coun- 
cil of the Students. 

Departmental Hoards. Each department must have a 
formally organized hoani approved by the Educational 
PoHcii's Coun(*il. The boanl of each department deals 
decisively with courses, credit requirements, curriculum 
changes, and departmental budget proposals. It makes 
n'cnmmendations and or requests concerning broader edu- 
cational issues, to be forwardcnl to the Educational Poli- 
cies Council. In an advisory capacity it deals with hir* 
ing, retc>ntion, tenure, and promotion of faculty members 
and with student grievances. 

The composition of the lioards varies from department 
to department; whew imssible, there is an equal ratio of 
faculty and students. 

In addition to these several groups devised a^ part of the 
governance structure, the College has additional ndminis- 
trative (*ommittees. In these instances the faculty mem- 
bers are appointed. These committees are: 

Committee on AdmisaionH, This committee reviews mar- 
ginal applications and dec^ides on admissions policies. 

MemlKTship: Dimior of Admissions (Chairman), Dean 
of the College, two faculty members appointed by the 
Prc\sident. 

Committee on Finannal Aid, This committee designates 
the type and amount of financial aid awarded. 

Meml)ership: Director of Financial Aid, Dean of the Col- 
lege, Director of Admi.ssions, and two faculty members 
appointed by the President. 

Committee on Student Counselinu. This committee re* 
views the re(*ords and current status of the students — 
both academic and non-academic. 
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Membership: Dean of the College* Dean of Students* 
Director of the Counseling Office* 



Foreign Study Committer*, This committee studies the 
program offered by various foreign institutions and t val- 
uates them in notation to the NCR program. 

Membership: Dean of the College and three faculty 
members — usually from the foreign language departments. 

Committoe on Honors. • This committee is expected to de- 
cide on the norms for departmental and general honors, 
and to administer the Honors Program. 

Membership: Dear: of the College and two faculty mem- 
bers appointed by the President. 

Community Leadership Propram. This program deals 
with disadvantaged students. 

Membership: Two faculty members who volunteer to 
work with the program. 

At the close of its second full year of operation, the new 
governance structure had worked well even though there 
were a few problems. A recent decision on a change in the 
general education requirement for graduation is a case in 
point. 

The Educational Policies Council spent a fair portion of 
the 1972-1973 academic year reviewing the basic core re- 
quirements of the undvrgrafluate program. There had been 
a proposal that nine credit hours be required in each of these 
three major areas — Humanities, Social Sciences, and Science. 
The EPC had finally decided that the Humanities require- 
ment should be reduced by half (:)6 to 18 hours with at least 
one course required in each of six major areas)* that the 
Social Sciences requirement should remain unchanged, and 
that the Science hours should remain unchanged but the 
laboratory sciences requirement l)e removed. This decision 
was appealed and was heard by a special appeal board drawn 
from the Council of the College. The appellants won their 
appeal and the decision was returned to the Educational 
Policies Council for its reconsideration. The council \ti a two- 
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hour session reviewed the case and unanimously reaffirmed 
its earlier decision. At this points at least on short notice* 
there was no specMfied body in the new structure which could 
make what might be called a final decision. Had there been 
time, the Council of the College might have taken jurisdiction 
over the case and made a final decision. 

Because advance registration for the Pall of 1973 was to 
start three days later, the Dean of the College, with the ap- 
proval of the President and in the face of what seemed to be 
a strong student demand for a decision before registration, 
made a decision, a step not actually provided in the govern* 
ance structure^ His decision was to accept the EPC recom- 
mendation with one exception, and that was to require work 
in only five out of six areas in the Humanities. He accepted 
the proposed reduction from 36 to 18 hours. 

There have thus far been no appeals from decisions of the 
Rank. Tenure, and Salary Committee. Such appeals would 
be heard by the Faculty Council, which is an all-faculty 
group but not all tenured. When and if such appeals are to 
be heard there will have to be a clarification of the breadth 
of the inquiry and of the feasibility of an appeal from a de* 
cision by a tenured group to one which may not have tenure. 
Is the appeal to relate to procedural matters only or will it 
touch on the actual substantive issues of the situation? And 
when, or if, these two groups do not agree, what body is 
empowered to make a final decision? 

ACADEMIC UECIRION MAKINC 
Faculty Personnel Area 

Policy Dvivlopment. The basic policy on faculty qualifi* 
cations is an apparent emphasis on the earned doctora'^ 
wuencver appropriate for a particular position and the qual- 
ity of ''good teaching.'* Membership in the Ursuline com- 
munity is not a basic qualification for a position on the New 
Rochelle faculty. 




The College of New Rochelle, as a matter of policy^ uses 
the four traditional faculty ranks. This policy^ approved by 
the Administration of the College, provides for ''at least thir- 
teen years of outstanding college teaching" for appointment 
to the rank of full professor. The doctor's degree, or its 
equivalent, is required in the two ranks of associate professor 
and professor. 

Tenure at The College of New Rochelle comes after seven 
years of teaching at the College or after four years at the 
College uf New Rochelle if the teacher has had at least three 
years elsewhere. Usually the doctorate is required fo an 
appointment to a position of tenure. The faculty member 
who is eligible for tenure but who has not completed his 
doctorate may be continued in an untenured position on a 
year to year basis. 

Salary scales which relate to rank have been drafted by 
the administration and approved by the Committee on Rank, 
Tenure, and Salary and by the Board of Trustees. There are 
no directions which suggest that salary decisions be based 
on "merit/' 

Department chairmen are as a matter of policy appointed 
on a throe-year basis. The policy further directs that these 
appointments should be rotated among the department mem- 
bers as extensively as possible. 

Faculty travel is encouraged within budget limitations. 

Implementation. The recruitment, selection, and appoint- 
ment of new faculty members originates in the department 
and particularly with the department chairman. A prospec* 
tive faculty member is interviewed on campus by faculty 
members, students within the respective department, the 
Dean or the President — preferably by both. Once a decision 
to appoint has been made, the Pre.sident and the Dean make 
a major decision on the rank to which the individual is to be 
appointed and on the salary which he is to he paid. The de- 
partmental hoani, which has an equal weighting of faculty 
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and student members, has an important decision -making role 
in the appointment process. The dossiers of the prospective 
faculty memhtTs are reviewed by the Faculty Committee on 
Rank, Tenure, and Salar>'. 

Decisions on promotion, tenure, and renewal of contract 
rest with the Committee on Rank, Tenure, and Salary, and 
with the President of the ColleRe. The committee makes de- 
(*isions. not recommendations. Several individuals empha* 
sized that these were adual decisions, which could, however, 
be vetoc^d by the Pmsident of the College. They felt it im- 
portant to note this ty|H! of approach in contrast with the 
notion of n committee*s n'commendation with an eventual 
decision by the President of the (College. It is of interest to 
note that while the Rank, Tenure, and Salary Committee can 
make an independent derision, the President of the College 
participates in the development of that decision even though 
she has no vote in the Committec**s final action. 

The Committee on Rank, Tenure, and Salary is guided 
in its deliberations by recommendations from the depart- 
ments and by evaluation from both faculty and students. 
Tenured faculty memln^rs within a department — or in related 
departments if none is tenured — an' icientified and requested 
by the Pn'sident to submit c*valuations of the individual com* 
ing up for tenun^ or promotion. Evaluations from .students 
are routinely secured in the classes of all nou*tenured faculty 
mc*mlMTs. A rcrent n>vision m |>oliey ivquires that evalua- 
tions will, in addition, Ih' .secured for all tenured faculty 
members owry thret* years. 

At this time (l972-7:{) 17 out of 88 full-time faculty 
members were reported on tenun^. This represents 53 per 
cent of the full-time faculty. In t97:t-74 the numbers actu- 
<dlv shift t .. Hi out of 8:). or Af) iht eent. The administration 
of the (*f)Ilege c'onveyc^l a concern about the growing per- 
centage of full-time persons who were on tenure, concerns of 
both an economic and (educational nature. 

Salary dei*isions are automatic in that they actually re- 
late to time in rank and to prior preparation. Any depar- 




tures from the salary scale are the results of budget decisions. 
If the money is available, it is clearly the policy of the CoN 
lege to efTe;'t salary incrt*ases in accordance with the salary 
scale. 

As the three-year term of a department chairman ap- 
proaches its termination, the President or the Dean asks the 
members of the departmental board for their recommenda* 
tions on the appointment. The Administration as a part of 
this pro:*ess consults the C^ommtttee on Rank, Tenure, and 
Salary for its recommendation. The President makes the 
final decision, if possible adhering to a policy of rotation. 

The President makes the final decision on the amount of 
funds in each instance of faculty professional travel 

rurriculum 

Curriculum development and change at the College of 
New Rorhelle are in acconl with the philosophy of a Catholic 
liberal arts college. Within such a framework, approved by 
the Administration, many developments occur. For example, 
the Educational Policies Council recently examined the basic 
general requirements for the bachelor\s degree. The council 
is empowered to make changes in the basic requirements. 
Any changes may be appealed to the Council of the College, 
but there is no 'higher body" to redraft these decisions short 
of the Board of Trustees. At the level of adding and drop* 
ping courses, departmental boanls may act, but always 
within the constraints of the college budget and of their best 
professional judgment. 

Cooperative programs, supported at the department level 
and encouraged by the Administration, exist for the students 
of the C^iUege of New Rot'helle and lona College. Activities 
within the cooperative area with lona College receive their 
major emphases at the departmental level. Here again budget 
and l)asic philosophical constraints are operative. 

In the Spring of 197:) a new interdepartmental major 
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was laumhrd with lona College in Communication Arts. 
This development occurred after the Educational Policies 
Council had approvtKl the notion of Interdepartmental majors. 

In.Htruction 

The College of New Rorhelle has no fixed policy on the 
proportions of the student body which should be commuting 
or hoarding, transfer, minority, or any other. The general 
policy on admissions, essentially general and unwritten* is 
controlled and directed by the Admissions Committee. 
Essentially the policy at this point is to increase the number 
of undergraduates and not diK^rease the quality of the enter- 
ing class. The undergraduate programs are, however, open 
only to women students. 

The Admi.ssions Committee works in consultation with 
other campus groups; for example, when the committee pro- 
posed dropping the SAT scores as one of the criteria for 
admissions, it consulted with the committee which was then 
concerned with curriculum. 

Faculty load is still officially set at twelve credit hours 
each .semester, but many faculty members actually carry 
nine*hour loads. There was one comment that loads should 
not only bc^ limited to twelve hours but that they should not 
exceed three preparations. Another faculty member com- 
mented! that loyalty to the Department and College "makes 
a pc^rson tearh more," but the heavier loads are not manda- 
tory. 

Comprehensive examinations are not used at the College 
of New Rorhelle; however, final examinations are "still on 
the books." If no examination is to be given, the faculty 
memlier is expected to report that information to the Regis- 
trar. Decision on policy relating to examinations was made 
at an earlier time by the CNR Faculty. Were such decisions 
to be made toclay, or altered, they would probably come from 
the Educational Policies Council. 

There is no separate committee concerned with policy 
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formulation or its oxtrution in the College Library. Matters 
in this area ap{>arent!y would come to the attention of either 
the Educational Policies Council or the Academic Council. 

KudKetinfC 

Budget development originates in the office of the Col- 
lege treasurer. Requests for allocations are received from all 
parts of the (College program. The academic area is the 
Dean*s n>s|)onsihility and he relies on the department chair-^ 
men for the appropriate identification of needs within a de* 
partment. Tradition and expi^rience play important roies in 
determining the proportionate elements in both the income 
and expenditures budget. 

At a fairly early stage, and at regular intervals thereafter, 
the President of the College pre.%nts and discusses the pro* 
posed budget with the Finance and Development of Budget 
Committee. Consisting of reprt\sentatives from the adminis- 
tration, faculty* and student body, this committee is de* 
.scribc*d as advi.sory and was activated for the first time in 
1971-1972. 

The sessions were reported to be "somewhat open.** Ap- 
parently the budget was reviewed in relatively broad cate- 
gories with .some of the details of the budget largely, and 
possibly appropriately, omitted. 

The budget is finally transmit tcnl to the Board of Trust- 
ees, where it is first reviewed and then recommended by the 
Finance Committee of the Board. 

( HANCiKS IN THK PAST TKN YEARS 

The change at the College of New Rochelle from a highly 
centralized administration to one including almost all of its 
constituent memlu'rs has lieen gradual but very real and 
positive. The most significant evidence of change is all too 
apparent in the carefully planned and well-developed govern- 
ance structure now in operation. 
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A change in the nclminiKtrativo structure was the appoint* 
ment of the a(*aclemir Dean as Provost of Ihe College as of 
Septemlier, 197a. At the same time three cleans were named 
for thnr prof>;rams: the undergraduate, the graduate, and 
''New Resourc-es/' 

One example of the shift in the focus of authority is in 
the gradual development of the Faculty Committee on Rank, 
Tenun\ and Salary. That particular rommittei* had its 
modest beginning in 1958 with four appointed members plus 
the Prc^siclent and the Dean. It was totally advisory. By 
1965 the com|)osition of the committee had .shifted to four 
elect ihI members and two appointed members plus the Presi* 
dent and the D<^1n. Still, the committee was strictly advis- 
ory. By 1970 all fnvulty members of the committee were 
eleciecl and in 197:t it had six elected members plus the 
Pn*sident (without vote) and the Provost (with vote). To- 
day, the (*ommiitee decides and the President either concurs 
or dol^s not concur* a very different situation from a commit- 
ted' n^commending or advising and then having a president 
actually divide. 

Another shift of potential significance, yet untested, is 
the faculty and si fiient meml>ership on committees of the 
Boanl of Tnistms. Another significant change is the budget 
review proi'ess which was opened to faculty and students in 
1971-72. The key won! in all of the CNR governance stnic* 
ture is "o|H»nness/' cn*ated by expanded involvement in all 
asiM'cts of decision making in the academic area. 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE 

Juniata ColleRe was established in 1876 by members of 
the Church of the Brethren ''to fit students to meet the 
duties and responsibilities of life.** The Brethren's Normal 
School and Collegiate institute, as it was first known, was 
moved to its present site in Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, in 
1879. Not until 1894 was the name changed to Juniata 
College. 

To meet its stated purpose of preparing students for the 
responsibilities of life, Juniata College introduced a major 
revision in its curriculum in the Fall of 1971. Using a three- 
term calendar of approximately ten weeks each, the College 
requires thirty-four units of study for graduation. A unit 
may be a course or seminar or a direct experience of some 
sort, and a student generally registers for a three-course 
equivalency each term. A freshman is expected to take two 
units of Modes of Thought and Methods of Inquiry, one unit 
of Fn^ahman Sominar, and one unit in the Writing Pro- 
gram. In addition, he takes six units of general education — 
two of Human Exist envc — Historical (freshman year), two of 
Human Existence — Analytical (senior year), and two in 
offerings designated as Value Centered Units (year not speci- 
fied). In addition to these courses, a Juniata student must 
identify and complete a Program of Emphasis, which consists 
of fifteen units. These units may resemble more traditional 
courses or they may be student**designed in consultation with 
a faculty member and approved by the Academic Standards 
Committee. The total Program of Emphasis is planned in 
consultation with two advisers, one of whom apparently plays 
a role of major adviser. (There is reluctance, however, to use 
the terms major and minor advisers.) 

Juniata offers several off-campus experiences for its stu- 
dents. Along /h five colleges associated with the Church of 
the Brethren, uuniata participates in a project called Breth* 
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ren Colleges Abroad. These programs are located in Ger- 
many» France, and Spain. The College also takes part in the 
Drew University program on the United Nations and the 
Anerican University project called The Washington Semes* 
ter. These are all usually junior year projects. There is some 
expectation that the oft-campus projects will be expanded as 
students devise work-experience units as part of their Pro- 
grams of Emphasis. 

In addition to the off-campus programs, the Juniata stu- 
dent has several other opportunities to arrange his studies 
with a fairly high degree of independence. These take such 
forms as credit by examination, tutorials, and independent 
studies. 

The faculty at Juniata included 79 full-time persons in 
the Fall of 1972; 62 men and 17 women were in the group. 
Forty iof the larger total, just about half, hold the Ph.D. de- 
gree; 38 hold the master's with 6 of these in areas where the 
master s degree is considered the terminal degree; and one 
holds ti^^e bachelor*$ as the highest degree. 

In the Fall term of 1972, 1,207 students were registered. 
Of these, 1il87 were full time» and of that number, 719 were 
men and 468 women. The number of students by majors is 
not reported since that particular statistic has only limited 
meaning unde * the new curriculum with its Programs oj 
Emphasis. 

»OVERNAN(^R STRUCTURE 

Trusteen 

The bylav/s of the Board of Trustees of Jur'ata in their 
latest form reaffirm the concept of a ''coedur ional liberal 
arts college.'' They also reaffirm the notion c no discrimi^ 
nation in ''sex, religion, race, creed, or color'* i. the enrolN 
ment of students or in the .selection and tenure of faculty, 
officers, and trustees. 
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The Board of Trustees numbers 30 plus the President of 
the College, ex officio. They select their own successors for 
three-year terms. 

The bylaws list eight standing committees: Executive, 
Finance and Investments, Budget, Buildings and Grounds, 
Audit, Academic Affairs, Resource Development, and Nomi- 
nating. Not appearing in the bylaws but nevertheless ap- 
proved by the Board is a special arrangement which permits 
two faculty members and two students to participate in the 
deliberations (without vote) of six of the standinfi commit- 
tees—all except the Committee on Audit and the Nominating 
Committee. The faculty members and students are elected 
by their own constituents. These twelve faculty members 
and twelve stu ' »nts in turn elect two ol each group to serve 
on the Board itself, again as participants (more formally 
called "observers") but without vote. 

The bylaws of the Board carry somewhat limited refer- 
ence to matters of academic concern. The President is "re- 
spon.sible to the Trustees for the operation of the College," 
and he is one of the b.e>ners of diplomas. The Committee on 
Academic Affairs has its duties listed as follows: 

(1) concern "with all matters pertaining to instruction, 
including actions on appointment and tenure of 
faculty," 

(2) concern "with the improvement of all resources for 
instruction and scholarship," 

(3) concern "with the interests of the faculty and stu- 
dents and with the well-being of the entire com- 
munity," 

(4) recommendation "to the Board the candidates for 
degrees." 

And, finally, in a proposed revision of the bylaws the sugges- 
tion is made that this committee in all of these functions 
"shall bear a special relationship to the Provost of the Col- 
lege for advice and consent in relation to his responsibilities 
as chief academic officer and as the officer of the College with 
responsibility for faculty and student affairs." 



The !>ylaws of the College leav** several matters unmen- 
tioned. While there an* referemvs u> faculty members and to 
students, the references seem to point to them as individual 
persons and not as corporate groups. It seems clear that the 
President is responsible for the "operation" of the College. 
Whatever delegation of respoasihility may be made to the 
faculty as a body is apparently done by the President and 
not by the Board — at least there is no reference to such mat- 
ters in the bylaws of the Board. There is a suggestion of some 
delegation in the academic area in the bylaw reference to the 
appointment of the Provo.st and the Board relationship to him. 

Faculty 

The Faculty of Juniata functions as a corporate body 
with t?i»^ Pr%^vast of the College serving as its presiding officer. 
The re .ion of its bylaws, now in process, suggests an effort 
to relate the duties and responsibilities of the faculty to the 
new curriculum of the College. The bylaws in their present 
form make some implicit assumptions about the role of the 
faculty. The nature of the committee structure gives support 
to those assumptions. 

The Faculty committees are: Nominating* Executive, 
Personnel. Academic Standards, Academic Program, Aca- 
demic Plannin.q. Only the Nominating Committee has sole 
faculty membership. Otherwise, committees are composed of 
faculty members and students with occasional administrative 
meml)ership ex officio. 

The Executive Committee presided over by the Provost 
includes the chairmen of four of the faculty committees, two 
faculty menii)ers. and two students. All have voice and vote. 
The Personnel Committee was compo.sed, until recently, of 
five elected tenured faculty members and two students — all 
with voice and vote. Effective in 197:J-74. the committee will 
include six faculty members (tenure not required) and three 
.students — all with voice and vote. This change was effected 
by faculty action, and it came in response to a student re- 
quest for "parity" on tht Board. 

The Academic Standards Committee has five elected fac- 
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ulty members and five student members, all with vote. The 
Registrar and Director of Admissions, both without vote» 
serve in addition. This committee prepares policy for and 
oversees certification of the ''academic*' unit^. In addition, 
the committee is concerned with policy relating to admissions 
and grading, with recommending candidates for graduation* 
with reviewing individual cases involving policies of the Aca- 
demic Standards Committee. 

The Academic Program Committee is made up of five 
elected faculty members, two students— all with vote— and 
the Associate Dean of the College and the Registrar* both 
without vote. This committee reviews all student Programs 
of Emphasis, reviews unit offerings, and considers problems 
rising from the new Juniata undergraduate program. 

The Academic Planning Committee is composed of five 
faculty members, two students, and the Provost of the Col- 
lege—all with voice and vote. The major effort is long range 
planning. "Generally the functions of the Academic Planning 
Committee include development, coordination, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation of policies concerning the academic 
program.** 

Students 

The students of Juniata College have only recently 
drafted and ratified a new ''Constitution of the Juniata Col* 
lege Student Government/* The preamble of their new con- 
stitution is of interest: 

As students, we believe it is necessary to provide 
for ourselves an organization to promote student voice 
and participation in the decision-making processes of 
the College. We further believe that such an organi- 
zation is necessary to protect student interest and 
provide for ourselves certain services that are not or 
cannot be provided by the College or its agencies. 
Commensurate ^ith these beliefs, we hereby establish 
the Juniata College Student Government. 

Tbe constitution clarifies student relationships to both 



the Trustees and the faculty. Student participants in both 
groups are appo^te^ by the president of Student Govern- 
ment subject to the approval of the Student Senate (the 
student legislative group). The constitution indicates quite 
specifically that "representatives'' for the faculty committees 
are expected to report their actions to the Student Senate. 

Several student leaders reported their greatest influence 
on the Faculty Committee on Academic Standards because 
they have "parity'' on that committee. They expressed th^ir 
greatest disappointment in their impact on the Faculty Per- 
sonnel Committee; in that instance they had worked for 
"parity" but had had to settle for a revision to a 6-3 repre- 
sentation. 

ACADEMIC DRdSION MAKING 

Faculty Personnel Area 

Policy Development. Within the last two years there 
have been some shifts in policy relating to the qualifications 
of faculty members. While an emphasis on teaching and 
scholarship has had expression through the years, a new di* 
mension» the potential ability to plan and teach effectively 
in the new General Education Program, has been added. Not 
only is the new candidate checked for his potential compe- 
tence in his own discipline but he is checked for a broader 
competence in the program in General Education. This pol- 
icy has a logical relationship to the latest curriculum develop- 
ments at Juniata. Apparently the policy was developed at 
the administrative level, although doubtless there must have 
been a strong influence on policy from individual faculty 
members. 

The College follows a policy of open recraitment for quali- 
fied faculty members. The openness extends to reviewing 
the credentials of personnel from a wide range of universities 
and to inviting leading candidates to the campus for exten- 
sive interviews. This policy grows out of administrative 
decisions. 
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Faculty promotions are made within the usual four-rank 
structure. The ranks themselves are defined in terms of 
earned degrees and ^ean? of teaching experience. The policy 
statements* while not neglecting quantitative measures, give 
rather heavy emphasis to the importance of superior quality 
in teaching and scholarship. The policy statement on promo- 
tion had both Faculty and Trustee endorsement. 

Tenure policy was reported in line with the policy of the 
American Association of University Professors. A seventh 
year appointment clearly carries tenure with it unless the 
individual is notified to the contrary. In that event, the 
seventh year appointment is terminal. This policy^ with 
modifications for the mdividual with prior teaching experi- 
ence, has had approval by Faculty and Trastees. 

Salary policy ties sakiry to rank and merit. The source of 
the policy, lost n history, apparently lies within the Admin- 
istration. 

The appointment of department chairmen on a three-year 
term is an administrative decision. The notion of faculty 
travel has faculty approval and administrative endorsemient. 

Implementation. The recmitment, selection, and appoint- 
ment of new faculty members has its initiation with the 
Provost when he makes an actual determination that a posi- 
tion is to be filled. At this point, he advises the Council of 
Deans and the appropriate assistant dean. After consulta- 
tion Mrith department chairmen and specific consultation on 
the needs in General Education, the Assistant Dean initiates 
the process which eventually brings the two or three out* 
standing candidates to the campus for interviews. Present 
at these interviews are department chairmen and department 
members, the Assistant Dean from the appropriate division, 
the Associate Dean (for General Education), two additional 
faculty members chosen "at large,** an ''occasional** student, 
and always the Faculty Personnel Committee, which includes 
both faculty and students. Consensus is sought in making 
the decision; the Provost, however, has the final decision on 
the appointment of the new faculty member. 




The promotion in rank of faculty members has its initia- 
tive with the Provost on his indication to the Faculty Per- 
sonnel Committee of those faculty members who meet the 
minimum criteria in terms of earned degrees and time in 
rank. The committee, which consists of both faculty mem- 
bers and students, makes its recommendation directly to the 
Provost. In 1972-73 the committee was asked to limit its 
recommendations to three promotions only, even though this 
number was lower than the number of eligible faailty roem- 
l)ers based solely on quantitative items. The Council of 
Deans apparently reviews the recommendations which come 
from the Faculty Personnel Committee, and then the Pro- 
vost, in consultation with the Council, makes his final deci- 
sion, which he is empowered to transmit directly to the 
Academic AtTairs Committee of the Board of Trustees. 

The procedures for determining tenure move along many 
of the same channels as those for making decisions on promo- 
tion in rank. When tenure is to be decided, the Personnel 
Committee requests a random sampling evaluation from stu* 
dents in the classes of the faculty member who is being con- 
sidered. These data along with full personnel forms go to the 
Personnel Committee, whi(*h forwards its recommendations to 
the Provost. Procedures at this point go alonyt much the 
.same as those for promotion in rank. Theie is some evidence 
that the Personnel Committee and the Council of Deans may 
not be always in agreement. In that case, the decision of the 
council carries appreciable weight even though it is apparent 
that the Provost makes the final decision. It might well be 
the Personnel Committee's decision would be a bit firmer if it 
were not for the fact that the Personnel Committee well 
knows that the Council and the Provost will take the more 
negative or "harder" line. 

Tenure is a growing concern on the Juniata campus. In 
the current year only 43 per cent of the faculty is tenured; 
and no quota appears in present tenure policy. Six more 
ptTsons are slated for tenure by the close of 1972-73. bringing 
the percentage to about 51. 

Salaries for individual faculty members are determined 




by the Provost. He consults with the Assistant Deans who 
in turn check with their respective department chairmen. He 
then makes his decision guided in large measure by the real- 
ities of the budget constraints. The Faculty Personnel Com- 
mittee plays no role in the salary decision process. 

In the selection of department chairmen, the Provost con- 
sults his Dean's Council for their individual and collective 
recommendations. The length of tenure for chairmen appar- 
ently varies and it would seem that the current policy does 
not mandate any effective rotation. 

Faculty travel decisions are apparently made at the de- 
partmental level. An amount is budgeted annually, but there 
is no carryover from one year to the next. 

Currjeulum 

Policy Development. General policies relating to curricu- 
lum lie with faculty. The new curriculum inaugurated in 
1971 had its impetus in an ad hoc faculty committee. The 
changes in policy which were effected were all within the gen- 
eral framework of the Liberal Arts College. Final decisions 
were made by the Juniata faculty; at the same time it was 
reported that the Juniata Board of Trustees was kept fully 
informed. Many changes can be made in the implementation 
of policy by the Academic Standards Committee; apparently 
no higher authority is required. 

Cooperative programs with other colleges, while requiring 
faculty and student involvement at the level of implementa- 
tion, then become effective at the administrative level. 

Any departure from the relatively well-established con- 
cept of curriculum within the guidelines of a liberal arts pro* 
gram would require action by the Juniata Board of Trustees. 

Imptementation. The major implementation of curricu- 
lum policy of recent years has been the effective development 




of this new Program of General Education and Program of 
Emphasis. The actual implementation has had attention at 
many levels — administrative reorganization, faculty restrac* 
turing and development of new courses. Throughout the 
process active participation ha*^ bean reported from all levels 
— faculty, administration, and students. 

Instruction 

Policy Development. A recently developed baste policy in 
admissions calls for increased efforts toward diversiCcation of 
the student body. This particular policy, inspired by the Ad* 
ministration, suggests an effort to broaden Juniata's geo* 
graphical and sociological areas of service. 

Current faculty load calls for two units each term. It is 
understood that tutorials and independent study may actu- 
ally be computed and included as part of the teaching load. 
Apparently the policy should more appropriately be consid* 
ered an equivalency of two courses for each term. It must be 
assumed that time in advising will surely increase since each 
student has two advisers who assist him in assembling his 
Program of Emphasis. 

The faculty set a policy of the student load of three con- 
current '*units^' as part of its decision on the new curriculum. 
There is no uniform policy on final course examinations. 
Decisions apparently vary from professor to professor. 
Equivalency methods of evaluation must be approved by the 
Academic Standards Committee. To date there have been 
comprehensive examinations that apparently do not affect 
the student *R graduation status. 

Implementation. Implementation in the admissions area 
depends on the Office of the Director of Admissions. Devia- 
tions are a concern of the Academic Standards Committee. 

Faculty load is controlled by the Dean\s Council in which 
the respective Assistant Deans make final decisions on unit 
(or course) assignments and actual scheduling. 



Student load is controlled ))y« graduation requirements 
and effective advising. 

Evaluation of faculty members by students is an essential 
part of the decision process which the Personnel Committee 
and Administration conduct on such items as selection, pro- 
motion, and tenure. The students are currently completing a 
course evaluation* course by course. This report was sched- 
uled for May« 1973» publication. 

Library policy is effectively executed by the appropriate 
administrative staff. 

Rudi^etine 

Budgeting in all of its aspects is an administrative respon- 
sibility. The chief business officer is the budget officer of the 
College. He has the task of securing the appropriate informa* 
tion from all elements of the College community. The aca- 
demic and student personnel portions of the budget are 
developed in the Provost's office. The President is apparently 
responsible for setting budget guidelines and priorities. Only 
indirectly is there faculty and student influence in the process 
of budget development or in the final decisions relating to it. 
The budget eventually makes its way to the Board of Trust- 
ees. The committee in that body which considers the budget 
has both faculty and student membership. Usually the time 
clement is such that the Board committee must severely 
limit its consideration of the budget. 

( han(;es in thk past ten yeakk 

The basic change at Juniata in the past ten years — and 
specifi(*ally in the past five years — has been the shift from a 
highly administrativoly-ccntcn*d institution to one which 
may he increasingly descriln^d as coo|)eratively -centered. 
Then^ has been a significant shift of authority from the office 
of the President to that of the Provost in the area of decMsion 
making in academic matters. At the same time the faculty 
has asKumcfl a new and significant role in academic affairs 




tempered in par| ajt leaKt by the more i:e<;ent and grovi^ing 
involvement of students on several committees— and most 
signifioantly on the Faculty Personnel Committee. 

At the time of these essentially internal developments, a 
new significant involvement has occurred: faculty and stu- 
dents on the Board of Trustees and its committees. This 
participation is recent and the full effects of both faculty and 
student participation have yet to be felt. In spite of the new 
involvement of faculty and students and the Provost's direct 
dealing with the Trustee Committee on Academic Affairs, 
the Board of Trustees continues to hold the President of the 
College accountable for all phases of academic administra- 
tion. It will be interesting to note what changes if any in 
that relationship may occur in the next few years— as Trust- 
ees, Administration, Faculty, and Students settle into this 
new relationship. 
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CHAPTER V 
KNOX COLLEGE 

Established in 1837 in Gi!!esburg» Illinois^ Knosc College 
states that its educational program is "characterized by tra- 
dition, tempered by flexibility and openness/' Knox is a 
coeducational* private^ independent liberal arts college. Its 
programs are directed toward majors in seventeen different 
academic departments, or in five interdisciplinary fields* or 
in an interdisciplinary area specifically devised to meet the 
student's "interests and capabilities.*' 

In addition to the requirements in an area of concentra- 
tion» the Knox student must demonstrate what is referred 
to as communicative literacy, quantitative literacy, historical 
literacy, and literacy in a foreign language. Beyond these 
requirements, each student must meet a distribution require* 
ment of three courses in each of the three divisions — human* 
ities, sciences, social sciences. One faculty member character* 
ized Knox as a demanding liberal arts college with no ''gim* 
micks." He emphasized, however, the high degree of flexibil* 
ity in curriculum design. 

Knox College is on the calendar. Each student 

takes three courses each Fall, Winter, and Spring term; and 
must complete 36 courses for graduation. 

Knox reports a full*time faculty of 93, 85 men and 8 
women. Of this total, 72 per cent hold the Ph.D. There ara 
two black faculty members. 

In the Fall of 1972, 1»385 students were registered at 
Knox— 56 per cent men and 44 per cent women. Of the total, 
1,035 were Illinois residents; 333 were from other states, and 
6 were from foreign countries. One student in 10 is from the 
city of Galesburg. 

Many students were reported to have immediate profes- 
sional interests. Probably only 50 per cent of the graduates 
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continue in ^duate school or in a professional school. In 
1971.72 there were five fields in which there were 20 or more 
graduates: Economics, EnRlish. Political Science, Psychol- 
ogy and Sociology. The Education department reported that 
46 students had prepared for secondary teaching, 18 for ele- 
mentary teaching, and 4 for K through 12. 

(iOVERNANTK STRUCTURK 

Trustees 

Knox College functions under a charter drafted originally 
in 1837 and amended as recently as 1968. The charter 
clearly shows that the Board has the power to "prescribe and 
regulate the course of study to be pursued . .* . to appoint in- 
structors, professors, and such other officers ... to purchase 
books, equipment, materials and other suitable means of in- 
struction." Any of these items may be delegated to the Pres- 
ident and or the Faculty. 

The bylaws of the Board specify precisely the membership 
of the faculty and the ranks to be used; they state the fol- 
lowing concerning the area of faculty responsibility: 

1. Subject to action of the Board of Trustees from time 
to time, the academic ranks of teachers at Knox Col- 
lege shall be professor, associate profe.ssor, assistant 
professor, and instructor. All teachers holding rank, 
together with the President. Deans, Registrar, and 
Librarian, shall be members of the faculty. No other 
member of the staff shall be a member of the faculty 
unless by action of the Board of Trustees he be given 
a faculty rank of instructor or above. 

2. The faculty shall have the responsibility for regulation 
of educational policy concerned in the requirements 
of any degree in course authorized by the Board of 
Trustees. This responsibility includes such matters 
as stanflards of admission of students, curriculum, 
class attendance, grade reports, and the recommenda- 
tions for degrees. The faculty .shall also have super- 
vision over disciplinary action and over student activi- 
ties, including such matters as athletic eligibility, 




extra-curricular activities, fraternities^ sororities^ and 
the social life of the students. > 

The Knox Trustee bylaws state that the sessions of the 
Boanl are closed, but may be opened at the request of the 
Chairman of the Board or the President of the College. In 
fact, both faculty and students select repre^ntatives (one 
faculty member, and two students) to attend the regular 
Board sessions. The faculty and student members do not, 
however, attend the meetings of the Board committees. 

Fhcully 

Faculty members holding the rank of mstructor through 
professor constitute the organized faculty of Knox College. 
Its officers are the President of the College, the Dean of ttie 
College, th^ Dean of Students, the Associate Dean of Stu- 
dents, the Registrar, the Associate Dean of the College, the 
Presiding Officer of the Faculty, and the Secretary of the 
Faculty. The two latter officers are elected by the faculty. 
The Presiding Officer, a faculty member, actually presides 
only on invitation of the President or the Dean of the Col- 
lege. The President normally presides,'*-* and the Dean is his 
usual substitute. Only the faculty members defined in the 
bylaws of the Board of Trustees may vote in faculty sessions. 

Meetings of the Faculty are open as follows: five stu* 
dents specifically selected for this purpose, selected additional 
administrative officers whose presence is considered necessary 
by the President, and student members of those faculty com- 
mittees which may have business to be presented. 

The Faculty uses the following committees in the conduct 
of its business relating to academic governance: 

(1) The Executive Committee. Its membership consists 
of the Dean of the College, the Dean of Students, six 

1 Charter and BylawH. Knox College (Amended), pp. 35-36. 

^ Pollowine the death of President UmbfTk in May, 1973, practice 
has c*hanRed. and the Henten(*«» should now read: "At present, the Pre- 
siding Officer normally presides cm the basis of a standing invitation 
from the Acting President" 
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other faculty members and two students; the Dean 
of tho College serves as chairman. The committee 
coordinates the work of the standing committees, 
appoints the standing committees other than the 
!\-»rsonncl Committee, prepares materials for faculty 
consideration, develops educational policies, and rec- 
ommends on educational priorities in the total 
budget 

(2) The Faculty Personnel Committee, This committee 
consists of four elected faculty members, three of 
whom are representative of the three different divi- 
sions—Humanities, Social Studies, and Natural 
Science. There is no student membership. Its chief 
function is to act as advisory to the President on 
matters of promotion and tenure. 

(3) Curriculum Committee, The chairman of this 
committee i» the Dean of the College. There are 
sever, faculty members and two students. The task 
of this committee is to study curriculum problems, 
to consider all departmental changes, and to promote 
professional standards. 

(4) The Academic Affairit Committee. This committee is 
chaired by the Associate Dean of the Collere. There 
are seven faculty members, two students, the Regis- 
trar (without vote) and the Dean of Students (with- 
out vote) on this committee. Its duties are to de- 
termine the academic status of students, act on 
selected exceptions to degree requirements, imple- 
ment ^nd administer the comprehensive exams and 
honors studies. 

(5) The Admissions Committee, This committee has 
four facultv members and two students in its mem- 
bership. The Dean of Admissions, the Director of 
Financial Assistance, and the Dean of Students are 
ex officio members of this committee, which is basi- 
cally advisory to the Dean of Students. 

(6) The Library Committee. The membership of this 
committee includes five faculty members, two stu- 
dents, and the Librarian <ex officio). It serves as 
advisory to the Librarian and studies problems re- 
lating to the Library. 

The student membership on these faculty committees is 
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scheduled as a function of the student government. Students 
apply, in a sense, for membership on these committees; are 
considered by the respective committees; and are then actu* 
ally appointed by the committees. This entire process may 
change as the student government itself is completely re- 
vamped. For two years it has been inactive. 

Students 

Approximately two years ago, meaningful student govern* 
ment ceased operation on the Knox campus. The Student 
Affairs Committee of the Faculty, consisting of both the 
Dean of Students and the Associate Dean of Students (the 
latter without vote), four faculty members, and four stu- 
dents, assumed responsibility for the student activity and 
program budget. Many of the other activities of student 
government, such as selection for membership on Faculty 
committees, simply ''fell by the wayside." 

At this time, a new student constitution is being consid- 
ered. Bearing a March 1973 date, a preliminary constitution 
went first to the Student Affairs Committee, thence to the 
Faculty, and later to the Students for their approval.** The 
constitution in its proposed form suggests a departure from 
the traditional approach with a singularly student emphasis. 
In contrast, it suggests a conmiunity-type approach. Were 
this document to be fully implemented, there would have to 
be extensive modification of current bylaws of the Knox 
Faculty and perhaps of the Knox Board of Trustees. 

ACADEMIC DECISION MAKING 
Faculty Personnel Area 

Policy Development. The basic qualification of a faculty 
member is his holding of the highest appropriate degree. In 
addition, excellence in teaching, strength in scholarship, and 
aptitude in student advising are all considered important as 



s Failed to pass a student refererdum in 1973. 
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part of faculty qualifications. Apparently, these items of 
policy are the product of gradual administrative development 
and are not specifically the decision of any particular body. 

A basic policy mandate relating to recruitment, selection, 
and appointment is the prior justification of need for the 
position. Here again is a policy which has been administra- 
tively developed. Policies governing procedures in the re- 
cruitment, selection, and appointment seem to be uniform, 
perhaps with a more vigorous initial role in the process 
played by the larger departments. 

Promotion and tenure policy follow traditional lines, ap- 
proved by the faculty and endorsed by the Trustees. Actual 
criteria are not delineated for the various ranks. However, 
official Knox policy calls for promotion from the rank of in- 
structor to assistant professor by the end of six years, or 
dismissal from the faculty. The time requirements for tenure 
are quite specific: six years on the Knox faculty at the rank 
of instructor or above or three years at Knox if this period 
has been preceded by at least three years of teaching at an* 
other college. Knox has no fixed upper limit on percentage 
of faculty on tenure: currently that percentage is 55. That 
question along with other personnel questions is being stud- 
ied by a special ad hoc faculty committee. 

Guidelines on salary represent a range in salary of a 
$7«000 minimum to a $24,000 maximum for professors. Sal- 
ary increases are also expected to accompany promotions in 
faculty rank. These are faculty-approved and trustee- 
endorsed items. 

Department chairmen are appointed for six-year terms 
and may be reappointed. Their terms may not extend be- 
yond age 62, by faculty decision. 

Faculty travel is limited to those faculty members directly 
involved in professional meetings. This policy decision has 
grown out of the exigencies of the budget. 

Implementation. The recruitment, selection, and appoint- 
ment of new faculty members are initia led either within the 




department or at the Dean*8 level As many as four or five 
candidates may be invited to the campus for interviews be- 
fore an appointment is actually offered. A decision is basi- 
cally one of consensus, chiefly consensus between the depart- 
ment and the Dean. In actual fact» the President could 
exercise a veto of a selection; this would not, however, be a 
normal process. In that case, the department and the Dean 
would continue their exploration until consensus could be 
obtained. 

In the matter of promotion and tenure, the Dean and the 
Faculty Personnel Committee develop their recommenda- 
tions independently and then make their presentations to the 
President. Apparently, when there is agreement, the recom- 
mendation proceeds quite easily; if there is disagreement, 
consensus is attempted, but in the final analysis, the Presi- 
dent's decision is final. The Personnel Committee reviews 
the status of all non-tenured faculty annually and of all ten- 
ured faculty every three years. The committee is expected 
to consider "quality of tear' professional education, pro- 
duction of scholarly work. ..petence as a student adviser, 
duties as a member of c u ;»f»s, contributions to civic and 
other community orgar ions/* 

Decision making in the matter of faculty .salaries is in the 
hands of the President and Dean, with the President having 
the final voice in the matter While having no direct involve- 
ment in individual salary decisions* the Faculty Personnel 
(Committee docs make in the c*ase of each faculty member a 
quite general recommendation as to "special merit raise,** 
**average raise,*' or "no raise.'* 

Thcrc^ is full faculty involvement in the selection of de- 
partment chairmen. The implementation of policy on faculty 
professional travel is the Dean's responsibility. 

Curriculum 

Polity Development. The faculty of Knox College* within 
the .amework of its principles of governance and within 
potential budgut constraints, is re.spnn.^ible for final decisions 




within the general area of curriculum. Policy calls for the 
initiation of change at the department level with the proposal 
moving through the Curriculum Committee and the Exccu* 
tive Committee and thence to the general faculty. 

In the area of cooperative arrangements with other col- 
leges, policy must have approval at the trustee level in addt* 
tion to the faculty action. 

Implementation. In practically every area of curriculum 
change the faculty has exercised . major role. Apparently^ 
the initiation and major thrust for change come at the de* 
partmental level; however* there is opportunity for strong 
administrative leadership for change. A new cooperative pro- 
gram with Rush Medical College, which in 1973*74 is sched- 
uled to involve ten students, was initiated by the administra- 
tion. The program will reduce the total years of college and 
medical school by one year. This administrative proposal 
was approved by the faculties of the two schools and by the 
two boards of tmstees. 

The College has recently gone through a study and re* 
organi?iition of its distribution requirements. In this in- 
stance, such committees as the Curriculum Committee and 
the Executive Committee channeled their recommendations 
for final action to the general Faculty. 

Independent study, approved in principle by the Faculty, 
is implemented entirely at the departmental level. 

Some faculty members indicated several times their belief 
that department strength was n major feature in most aspects 
of curri:*ulum and instruction development at Knox College. 

Instruction 

Policy Development. Policy decisions reganling admis- 
sions and the composition of the student body appear to be 
made by administrative ofRcers of the College. Although 
there are no absolute admi.ssions criteria, in a given year 
there are guidelines based on class rank and board scores. 
When a special studies program was established to permit 
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students to use five years to complete the graduation require- 
ments rather than four or even three, the Faculty voted to 
waive certain aspects of the admissions requirements in the 
case of certain "academically impoverished^' individuals. The 
action enables the College to admit as members of this special 
program students whose usual academic indicators fall out* 
side the relevant admissions criteria for a given year. 

Faculty load is reported as seven courses during the 
three-term academic year- -some type of 3*2-2-schedule. Ap* 
parently, most courses are scheduled to meet three 70*ininute 
periods each week for a 10-week term with each course carry- 
ing 3*4i semester hours of credit. Students normally carry 
three courses each term (nine each year) in order to meet 
graduation requirements within the usual four-year period. 
The policy of seven-course load has emerged in recent years 
and has not come about by a formal decision. 

Guidelines on independent study are set at the depart- 
ment level. Apparently there is no provision for the inclusion 
of independent study as part of faculty load. 

Policies relating to comprehensive examinations by major 
fields have recently been changed by faculty action. Only a 
few departments ha*re continued the examination approach. 
A high percentage of the departments now offer a senior 
''comprehensive" seminar in lieu of the examination. 

All guidelines relating to student evaluation are developed 
at the faculty level. 

Implementation. The implementation of admissions poli- 
cies is provided by the Admissions staff. Most of the items 
which relate to instruction — load, examinations, grading — 
are all implemented by the Faculty, particularly at the de- 
partmi'nt level. For example, the department makes the de* 
cisio io use the 70-minute period in.stead of the traditional 
50-minute period, and the department decides whether to 
stay with the comprehensive examination or shift to the com- 
prehensive seminar. It is the department, also, which initi- 
ates the evaluation process of faculty members as well as the 
evaluation of students. 
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BudffetinR 

The process of budget development rests almost entirely 
in the hands of the Administration. There is some involve- 
ment by faculty members at the department level; 'his is 
basically an expression of need in the area of such items as 
equipment and supplies. Academic salaries are treated sepa- 
rately from the department budgets: these requests are 
channeled through the Deans. There has been some dis- 
cussion of involving the Executive Committee of the Faculty 
in the budget process, but ^his involvement has not materiai-* 
ized thus far 



CHANGES IN THE PAST TEN YEARS 

While several of the committees of the faculty have re- 
mained unchanged in name during the past 10 years, they 
have undergone change in membership and have shown some 
shift in authority and role. The major change has been the 
selection of students for active membership on several of the 
faculty committees. The Faculty Personnel Committee, how- 
ever, continues to be selected on the same criteria of the past 
twenty years, that is, without student membership. This 
particular committee is reported to be playing a much 
stronger role than it was in the early 1960s: its role con- 
tinues to be advisory to the President and its general opera- 
tions seem to be separate from but concurrent with the eval* 
uation and recommendation procedures used by the Dean of 
the College. 

Student selection and participation in committees is gen- 
erally reported as of value by both faculty and students. A 
student applies for membership on a faculty committee, is 
interviewed and selected by members of the committee on 
which he serves. This method of selection assures an active 
interest on the part of the students and a high degree of 
compatability between the student and faculty members on 
the committees. This process, set by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Faculty, may change with the reorganization of 
the Student Governments 
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Another developmont of recent yoans which currently 
may have gn^ater potential than actual realization is the in- 
volvement of both faculty meml>er.s and students in the regu- 
lar sessions of the Board of Trustees. This area of involve* 
ment is apparently limited to general sessions of the Boaid 
and has not been extended to the sessions of the standing 
committees of the Board. 

In 1973 students who are department majors are sched- 
uled to attend at least one monthly meeting of the depart* 
ment. The general reaction to this fairly new practice is an 
assurance of impmved communication on a variety of curricu- 
lum and instructional matters. 

A final change during the past ten years is the notion of 
bud;iet involvement on the part of the Executive Committee. 
The faculty handbook carries this item on the responsibilities 
of this Committee: "to recommend educational priorities 
within the overall budget." There is some evidence that this 
faculty committee is still seeking ways in which to realize 
fully this area of its responsibilities. 
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CHAPTER VI 



RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S 
COLLEGE 

Randolph- Maeon Woman^s College had its origin in 1891 
as part of the Randolph-Macon system of educational insti* 
tuttons and became legally separate with the establishment 
of its own Board of Trustees in 1953. Randolph-Maccm 
Woman*s College has several claims in ^'firsts/* Among these 
are that it is the first woman s college south of the Potomac 
to be granted a charter by Phi Beta Kappa and the first 
college for women admitted to the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The curriculum of Randolph*Macon Woman^s College has 
two major emphases: breadth of learning and depth of learn* 
ing. The program guidelines are relatively flexible. To 
achieve breadth of learning the prospective graduate is ad- 
vised to take a minimum of 12 semester courses (36 hours) 
including a sp(!cified minimum amount of work in writing, 
humanities and fine arts, natural sciences and mathematics, 
social sciences, and physical education. Another guideline 
which toTves a breadth in registration is that each freshman 
must register in four departments each semester. 

Depth of learning is emphasized in the 23 available de* 
partmental majors. In addition, Randolph-Macon offers as 
many as six interdepartmental majors. Further strengthen- 
ing of the emphasis on depth of learning is found in such 
programs as independent study and honors courses. Several 
other approaches olTcr support to the total Randolph-Macon 
plan: Junior year programs provide for study at the Univer- 
sity of Reading and the Inter-Collegiate Center for Classical 
Studies at Rome, and summer study at the Near Eastern 
Archaeological seminar and the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. Randolph-Macon Woman^s College also 
participates in a local three-college program and in a Vir- 




ginia-North Carolina Student Exchange Program of eight 
colleges. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College uses the traditional 
two-semester calendar with the first semester completed be- 
fore the Christmas vacation. The second semester begins 
fairly early in January and closes in early May. There is no 
short-term between semesters in the calendar. Since courses 
are weighted in terms of semester credit hours, the College 
sets its graduation requirements in those terms. Classes, 
however, meet for 60-minute periods and there is not a strict 
accounting of credit vis-a-vis the more traditional 50-minute 
period. 

The faculty of Randolph-Macon Woman's College in- 
cludes 65 persons, 33 men and 32 women, on full-time appoint- 
ment. Of this total, 27 of the men and 19 of the women have 
the Ph.D. degree. A high percentage of those not holding 
the Ph.D. teach in the areas of physical education and in 
music, art, and dance. 

In the Fall of 1972, RMWC registered 754 full-time stu- 
dents: 752 women and 2 men. There were 242 freshmen. 
197 sophomores, 156 juniors, 154 seniors, and 5 unclassified. 

The 1972 graduating class totaled 159. The six fields 
which had 10 or more graduates were biology, economics, 
English, history, politics and psychology. The Registrar's 
office reported 12 graduates in secondary education and six 
in elementary education. 



GOVERNANCE STRUCTURE 

TTrustees 

The Trustees of Randolph-Macon Woman's College, in- 
corporated in 1952. may range in number from nine to thirty. 
They are elected for five-year terms. 

The Board has the usual array of committees: Executive, 
Finance, Nominating, Development. Buildings and Grounds, 
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Administrative Salaries, ami Committee on Committees. 
There is also a committee to meet with a special committee 
from the Faculty to discuss matters of mutual professional 
concern. Reports of these meetings are given at each Board 
meeting. A Student Affairs Committee performs a compara- 
hie function in terms of student relations. 

The certificate of incorporation specifies that '^neither the 
President of the College nor any memlier of the Faculty shall 
he a mcmher of the Board.** The President regularly attends 
Board meetings and appropriate committee sessions. Neither 
faculty memhers nor students attend board meetings. The 
Alumnae Association elects three* alumnae as advisors to the 
Board. They, along with the Pn»sident of the Alumnae As- 
sociation and Dean of the College, attend hut have no vote. 

The certificate of incorporation includes as its first pur- 
pose the operation of the College *'for the higher education 
and culture, primarily of women ... in the liberal arts, lan- 
guages, literature, sciences . . . without imposing or r(H|uiring 
any sectarian or denominational test for membership in the 
student body or faculty, or in the award of honors or de- 
grees.** In another section of the certificate of incorporation 
the Trustees aro empowered to elect — and remove or suspi^nd 
— the President, other officers of the College, and faculty 
membctrs. There are no other references to the pn*sident and 
faculty nor are then? other implic>d references to delegation 
of authority and rest)onsibility in the conduct of the academic 
functions of the institution. 

Faculty 

The Faculty, as a corporate body, meets on the call of the 
President of the (*ollegi\ usually once a month. Thv Faculty 
Handbook describes the Faculty as the major legislative body 
dealing with issues of c^ducational policies and procedures. 
Membership includes the President, the Ih^an of the (College, 
the Dean of Students, the Dean of Admissions, all full-time 
"teaching** faculty holding the- rank of instnic*tor or al>ove, 
nnri the professional library staff. f)ther officers of the CoN 



lege may attend ex officio without vote. The President is the 
presiding officer, and a secretary is annually elected. There 
are no published bylaws. The Faculty does much of its busi- 
ness through a well-defined stmcture of College committees, 
which in the Spring of 1973 was undergoing some revision. 
Most of these committees have student members. 

Following are those committees which touch most directly 
on ac idemic governance: 

The Educational Policies Committee is basically the cur- 
riculum committee of the College. Its agenda in this area 
may originate within the Conunittee or from outside— a de- 
partment, a faculty member^ or a member of the Adminis- 
tration. Its membership includes six faculty members (one of 
whom is chairman), the Dean of the College, and two stu- 
dents, who may bring items for the agenda, but only one 
student may vote. 

The Faculty Personnel Committee is basically a policy 
committee, largely advisory to the Administration on matters 
of faculty personnel. Through a relatively long history it has 
refrained from direct involvement in decision making on pro- 
motion and tenure for individual faculty members; the com* 
mittee members have been quoted as saying "'the College is 
too small for this kind of thing." The Committee has been 
made up of three elected and three appointed members and 
the Dean of the College, with no student membership. The 
Committee has been naming its chairman. The one suggested 
revision in its structure is to make the membership entirely 
elected. 

The Admissions Committee is responsible for providing 
policy guidelines for the "identification, encouragement, and 
selection of students for admission.** In addition, the faculty 
members of the committee participate in the actual selection 
of those candidates about whom questions may have been 
raised by the Admissions staff. The Committee is chaired by 
the Dean of Admissions, and the membership includes the 
Dean of Students, four faculty members, and four students. 
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The suRgesicd revision in the committee membership will in* 
crease the number of faculty members to six. 

The Faculty-Trustee Committee, discussed in an earlier 
section, will in its suRgested revision Include six faculty mem- 
bers as before but will be composed of one member selected 
from each of the six designated major committees of the 
faculty. 

The Library Committee, with limited policy responsibili* 
ties for the Library, works under a new Committee on In- 
structional Materials. The membership includes six faculty 
members, the Dean of the College, and two students* 

In the present structure, a unit called the College Council 
has an inclusive membership and provides an important 
forum for the discussion of almost any aspect of the life of 
the* College by members of the student body, faculty, and 
administration. Two proposed committees are a Planning 
Committee and a Committee on Professional Development. 
Both of these include academic elements which, if adopted, 
will alTect aspects of the governance structure. 

Students 

Members of the Randoiph-Niacon Woman*s College stu- 
dent body are all members of the Student (tovemment Asso- 
ciation. Several features of the student government structure 
should be noted. 

The Judiciary Committee consirlers cases brought to trial 
under the RMWC Honor Principle and occasionally hears a 
case refernnl to it by a lower "court" or appealed by the 
student involval. Membership includes the chairperson of 
the Judiciary Committee, the pn*sident of the Student Gov- 
ernment, three* repn*.si*ntatives from the three upper classes 
elcK'tecl by each respective class at large, the President and 
the Di*an of the College, the* Dean of Students, and one 
faculty member elected annually. 

The Dorm Presidents' Council, composed of the presi- 
dents of the six dormitories, the chairperson of the* Judiciary 
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Committer the Dean of Students, and the Head of Hall of 
each student under consideration, has jurisdiction over cases 
involving infractions of social and dormitory regulations and 
campus conduct not involving dishonesty. 

The Curriculum Committee is concerned with the intel- 
lectual life and curriculum interests of students. The assist* 
ant chairman of this committee is designated as the student 
representative on the Faculty Educational Policies Conmiit- 
tee, making a Mason between these two committees which 
have similar interests and concerns. 

The AdmissioHR Committee is charged with working with 
the Admissions office "for the effective recmitment of pros* 
pective students." The members of this student committee 
serve as the student members of the College Admissions 
Committee. Here is another aspect of coordination in admin* 
istrative procedures. 

The Student Government Association, as previously 
noted, assumes under the Honor Code the administration of 
final examinations. An Examinations Scheduling Committee 
is in charge of the procedures. Its chairperson is selected by 
the outgoing chairperson, the President of Student Govern- 
ment, and the Dean of the College. Membership on this com- 
mittee is allocated on a dormitory basis. 

Using a Student Budget Committee, the Student Govern- 
ment develops and controls a total annual budget of about 
$35,000. 

ACADEMiC DECISION MAKIN(; 
Faculty Personnel Areas 

Policy Development. Appointment to the Faculty of 
Randolph^Macon Woman's College may be made for five 
successive one-year periods at the instructor level and for 
two-year and three-year termr4 at the professorial level. Un- 
less otherwise stipulated, appointment beyond five years car- 
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ries with it tenure in the College. Adopted by the RMWC 
Faculty in 1954» the terms of appointment and of tenure 
were slightly amended in 1967. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College^ by Faculty action of 
several years ago» has delineated its criteria for faculty rank 
in specific terms of earned degrees or their equivalents and 
in more general terms relating to such items as "successful 
teaching experience, sound scholarship, continued profes* 
sional development/* The criteria do not specify time in 
rank; in fact, the guidelines emphasisse ''achievement and 
promise rather than length of service,*' 

For approximately 20 years, Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College has had a Faculty Personnel Committee. The Fac* 
ulty has been steadfast in strictly limiting the functions of 
this committee to areas of policy development with no role 
in policy execution. 

Department chairmen are named for three-year terms by 
the President and Dean in concert. There is no vigorous 
policy calling for rotating department chairmen; in fact, 
chairmen have been reappointed for several terms. The pol- 
icy of the three-year term for department chairmen was made 
by the Faculty. 

Faculty professional travel is encouraged as a matter of 
policy. Faculty members may spend up to $200 in a two- 
year period. Humanities and summer grant programs supple- 
ment this amount. 

Implementation. The imrlementation of promotion and 
tiiiure policy proceeds without consideration by a faculty 
committee. Procedures are initiated at the department level; 
recommendations are forwarded to the Dean of the College. 
The President makes the ^nal decision on individual promo- 
tions upon recommendations of the Dean. 

The policy on tenure is administered in somewhat the 
same way, with the President having the ultimate decision 




following consultation with the Dean. Apparently, faculty 
members who are not on tenure may be reappointed even 
though their probationary period Sas expired. One mstance 
of extended appointment of a full-time faculty member, non- 
tenured at the rank of instructor, was reported. Currently, 
administration of the tenure policy has been halted while a 
special faculty committee studies the situation. This tenure 
problem and the moratorium on implementation were re- 
ported to the Board of Trustees in January, 1973; and at the 
same time, the President reviewed the situation with the 
Faculty Personnel Committee. In the Spring of 1972-73, 
RMWC reported about 65 per cent of its full-time faculty on 
tenured appointments. The obvious impending expansion of 
this proportic.i gave rise to the necessity of appointing an 
ad hoc Committee on Tenure. This committee is expected 
to avoid the recommendation of a rigid quota, but it will 
probably stress superior qualifications and some regard for 
tenure patterns within departments. There may be some 
move toward direct faculty involvement in policy execution. 

Within the framework of budget constraints, the Presi- 
dent and Dean together make decisions on the salaries of 
individual facu!cy members. They already have fairly ex- 
tensive infonration on those faculty members being consid- 
ered for promotion and tenure. In addition, department 
chairmen are asked to provide for all .salary recommendations 
of a rather general nature — average or normal raise, special 
attention for the extremely meritorious, or le.«;8 than average 
for the less able. 

The recruitment, selection* and appointment process in- 
variably includes bringing one or more candidates to the 
campus for interviews. The initiation of the recruitment pro- 
ce.ss lies with the Dean in those instances when the vacancy 
occurs in a small department; in the large departments the 
^'hairman may move ahead after some general clearance of 
plans with the Dean. A candidate is subjected to a number 
of interviews. In many instances students are included in 
the process; majors in a department often have lunch with a 
candidate. 




Although the President actually appoints department 
chairmen to their positions, he regularly requests advice from 
the members of the department. Chairmen tend to remain in 
office beyond a single three-year term. 

Within the budget allowance s^et by policy, the faculty 
member makes his own decision on his professional travel 
plans, subject to approval by the Dean of the College. 

Curriculum 

Policy Development. The Faculty of Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College is clearly the decision-making body on mat- 
ters pertaining to curriculum. There are, however, rather 
severe budget constraints which are bound to affect curricu* 
lum development. There are also the guidelines of what the 
faculty will acknowledge as a '^liberal arts curriculum of high 
quality.'' A clearly understood budget constraint is a man- 
date of no expansion of faculty personnel resulting from cur* 
riculum development or expansion. 

Policy relating to cooperative college programs may have 
faculty or student influence at an initial stage. Final deci- 
sions, however, are determined at the top administrative 
level. Randolph-Macon Woman's College now participates in 
two consortia. One comprises three colleges in the Lynch- 
burg area; the i ther consists of student exchanges with sev- 
eral other collegers in Virginia and one in North Carolina. 

Implementation. Suggestions for curriculum change come 
from several sources. A number of students emphasized the 
value and importance of student contributions to changes in 
curriculum. They reported their influence on curriculum in 
the Spring of 1970 — a time when students on many campuses 
were raiding questions about the relevancy of their college 
courses and programs. 

New courses may be implemented by initiation from a 
department or a faculty member, routed through the Educa- 
tional Policies Committee for the consideration of its educa- 
tional implications, then to the Faculty for action. Again 
budget constraints become operative either in approving a 
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course with limitations or in requiring a department to 
choose between offering a new course as an overload for one 
or more of its faculty members or dropping an existing 
course. While the influence of the Educational Policies Com- 
mittee comes basically from the faculty, one student and the 
Dean of the College serve on this committee. 

Instruction 

Policy Development. Basic policy relating to the com- 
position of the student body is administratively determined. 
Admissions policy is apparently influenced by the faculty 
portion of the Admissions Committee; there is, nevertheless, 
an impression of administrative dominance of admissions 
policy. 

The ceilinp of a faculty load is generally twelve hours each 
semester. In non*laboratory courses credit hours exceed 
clock contact hours; in laboratory courses contact hours are 
the basis for computing loads. One faculty member indi- 
cated that while some persons might on occasion carry a 
heavier load (presumably in order to introduce a new 
course), no one was required to teach more than twelve 
hours. The load of a faculty member is in part self*deter* 
mined and in part set by the department chairman. The 
guideline of a maximum of twelve hours is followed quite 
carefully. 

Faculty evaluation by students has been voted down by 
the Faculty itself. There is» however, a growing recognition 
of the value of faculty evaluation by students and its inevita* 
bility. Some faculty members now make a limited use of 
evaluation by students. 

A final course examination or its equivalent is normally 
given in each murse at the end of <»ach semester. All stu- 
dents are required to take thcwo examinations. 

Imphmentation, All policies which govern admissions, as 
well as the imposition of the student body, are executed by 
the Dean of Admissions and his stafT. Exceptions in admis- 
sions must be looked at by the faculty members of the Ad- 
missions Committee. 
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Final examinations are not required in all courses. The 
faculty member not giving an examination is expected to 
report to the Dean what equivalency is required in each 
course. It is a matter of interest to report that the entire 
final examination program is administered by the Student 
Government. Each student takes her examination under the 
Honor Code, and the examinations are, in fact» actually self- 
scheduled. It is possible in this v/ay for different students in 
a course examination to take their eyaminations over a 
period of six to eight days. 

Budfiretins 

The development of the budget of Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College is almost entirely an administrative func- 
tion. Initiated in the business office, the budget includes the 
stated requirements ;rom the several areas of administration* 
In the academic area» estimates of need in such items as 
supplies and equipment are channeled from the department 
chairmen to the office of the Dean. Final review and ap- 
proval of the budget rest in the office of the President. It 
then goes to the Board of Trustees and its appropriate com- 
mittees. The major influence in budget development is essen- 
tially administrative. 

CHANGES IN THE PAST TEN YEARS 
During the past ten years at Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College there has been a gradual shift toward greater faculty 
involvement in the academic decision-making process* In 
line with this apparent shift, a special faculty committee has 
drafted a new committee structure in order to expedite its 
business. On the other hand, the faculty does not have a 
c harter and bylaws which would clearly describe its general 
scope of authority and responsibility. There is apparent, 
however, a large measure of authority and responsibility both 
in th? old committee structure and in the new one being 
currently considered. 
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Further evidence of a growing faculty involvement and 
possible assertion of leadership is in the selection of one of 
its own members as chairman in both the Educational Poli- 
cies Committee and the Faculty Personnel Committee. The 
Dean of the College continues to hold ex officio membership 
on the committees but is no longer the chairman. 

The Faculty, however, continues to limit its Personnel 
Committee to policy development only, and is still unwilling 
to assign ii any role in decision making on individual in- 
stances of promotion and tenure. 

Along with an apparent growth in faculty involvement in 
academic governance, there has been an increase in student 
involvement. Their membership on several college coromit- 
tees is one symptom of this particular change in cHmate. 
Student administration of the self-scheduled final examina- 
tion process suggests a significant level of student responai* 
bility and nmturity. The Honor Code itself, not new at 
Randolph-Macon, continues to have force and signincance in 
the RMWC tradition. 

With this increase in faculty and student involvement, 
there is, however, no apparent diminution in the authority 
and responsibility of the President and the Dean. That the 
report on the restructuring of faculty committees was to be 
made directly to the President is, in a sense,* indicative of 
strength in that office. The decision on a freeze in tenure is a 
further indication of the exercise of presidential authority. 
The significant development at Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College is the growing sense of the need for involvement of 
both faculty and students in the academic areas. 
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CHAPTER VII 
REGIS COLLEGE 

Regis College, the successor to Las Vegas College^ estab- 
lished in 1877 by a group of Jesuits from Naples, Italy» and 
of Sacred Heart College, established in 1888 in Denver, as* 
sumed a new entity and a new name in 1921 under the 
auspices of the Missouri Province of the Society of Jesus. 
Established as a men^s college, Regis reached another major 
milestone when it changed to a coeducational institution in 
1968. 

Its program emphasis in the 19708 is in the liberal arts, 
with professional programs in business and teacher education. 
Approximately 40 per cent of the Regis graduates continue 
in some type of post-baccalaureate professional or graduate 
program. 

In the fall of 1972, Regis registered 1,127 full-time and 
203 part-time students. Of these 1,330 students, 876 (65.8 
per cent) were men and 454 (34.2 per cent) were women. 
Of this total of 1,330 students, 736 lived in college dormt- 
tories~442 men and 294 women. The day enrollment totaled 
1,219; the evening enrollment amounted to 111. 

Regis reported in the Fall of 1972 a total faculty of 84 
persons — 60 men and 24 women. Among the 84 faculty 
members were 62 lay persons and 22 Jesuits. Four of the 
total of 84 represented minority groups. Thirty*three faculty 
members (or 36 per cent) held the Ph.D. degree. 

GOVERNANCE STRUCTURE 

The major constituent groups which comprise the Regis 
community are the trustees, faculty and students. A brief 
description of each of these components follows. 

Trttstees 

The bylaws of the Regis Educational Corporation, 
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adopted in November^ 1972» call for a Board of Trustees 
ranging in size from five to twenty-one, a majority of whom 
are Jesuits. The Corporation is responsible for the operation 
of both Regis College and Regis High School While all of 
the powers of the corporation bear on phases of administra* 
tion — and sperifically the traditional ones touching on busi- 
ness operations — the following powers deal a bit more di* 
rectly on academic governance. 

(a) Determine the fundamental policies of the Corpora- 
tion; establish educational objectives and appmve 
the basic operating policies which flow from these 
objectives, 

(b) Approve all additions or deletions of academic pro- 
grams of the Corporation, 

(c) Review and take appropriate action with respect to 
* the budget* which shall be submitted to it upon 

recommendation of the President, 

(d) Approve the appointment of all chief operating exec- 
utives and administrators of the Corporation, such as 
for Business and Finance, College Academic Affairs, 
College Student Affairs, Development, and for the 
High SchoolJ 

The bylaws make only passing reference to the faculty 
and Students of the College. In the preamble of the bylaws 
are the following references/- 

'to encourage learning ... * as accommodated to the 
needs of the times and its students, ... to conjoin 
with itf) academic programs opportunities for faculties 
and students to integrate in their lives the knowledge 
they can assimilate from our total developing culture, 
from the knowledge derivable from religious experi- 
ence, as well as knowledge gleaned from humanistic, 
scientific and other learning.'^ 



1 These powen appear as r, d, e. and f. on p. 3 of bylawK adopted 
November 17, 1972. 

2 DnderliningH added by investigator. 

3 Footnote, Article I, Preamble. Bylaws, Adopted November 17, 
1972, p. 1. 
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The preamble carries one other reference to teaching- 
learning in the statenient that ''the Corporation adheres to 
established principles of academic freedom^'' and "strives to 
provide a form of education at once personal and appropriate 
to the evolving civilization in which its students find them* 
selves/*** 

In addition to the Board of Trustees, there is currently 
a Board of Regents which is composed of laymen and serves 
in an advisory capacity to the President and Board. While 
the present ten^member Board of Trustees is made up en- 
tirely of Jesuits (7 local, 3 from other Jesuit institutions and 
provinces) , the expanded Board will include lay persons. 

The Board functions at present as a single committee of 
the whole, without the customary committee structure of 
most boards of trustees. The new constitution calls for the 
creation of a strong Executive Committee; plans are cur- 
rently being made for adding other committees of the Board. 

As the Board is expanded there will be no faculty mem- 
bership, in either a voting or non-voting capacity. There is 
no plan at this point in the life of the College to include 
students on the Board in any capacity. 

FWulty 

The faculty reorganized itself in September 1972 under 
the ''Constitution of the Regis College Assembly.*' All full* 
time faculty members hold membership in the Assembly, and 
after one year's appointment may hold office. Bylaws are 
being developed. In its preamble, the Assembly affirms tlaat 
it serves as ''the composite voice of the Faculty/' recom* 
mending to the President. 

A number of College committees have been appointed. 
These with rare exception include faculty members, appro- 
priate administrators and students. Student committee mem- 
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bers vote in all instances except in the Rank and Tenure 
Committee. 

A number of College committees with varying degrees of 
activities and responsibilities were reported. Those particu- 
larly active in various phases of academic governance were: 

(1) Educational Policies Committee — 5 division direc- 
tors, 2 faculty at large, and 4 students chosen by 
Student Government. Designed to recommend 
changes in curriculum. 

(2) Rank and Tenure Committee — 6 faculty members 
and 2 students (one of whom is the President of Stu- 
dent Government). Designed to recommend on fac- 
ulty promotions and tenure. 

(3) Budget Committee — :i administrators, 4 faculty 
members, and 2 students ( 1 of whom is trca.surer or 
Student Government). Designed to review and rec- 
ommend items in the annual budget. 

(4) Educational Planning Committee — chaired by the 
Dean. Members include 1 other admini.strator, 8 fac- 
ulty memh rs, and 1 .•student. Designed to partici- 
pate in long range educational planning. 

(5) Admi.<!sions Committee— chaired by the Director of 
Admissions. Members include 1 other administrator, 
4 faculty members, and 2 students. Designed to 
implement admi.ssions policy. 

The American As.sociation of University Profe.s.sors has 
organized the Faculty of Regis College for the purposes of 
collective bargaining. The determining election was helu in 
January, 197:1, and negotiation.s were underway in April. 
The plan sthtcd at that time was for a relatively simple basic 
contract to include a revised faculty handbook which de- 
tailed conditions of faculty .service. Negotiations were .satis- 
fa-torily concluded in October, 1973. 

Students 

The students function under a relatively highly struc- 
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tured form of Rovemancc. Their constitution and bylaws 
indicate a control of their own budget and their own campus 
life and activities. 

The constitution of the Regis College Student Senate 
provides for a legislative body, an executive branch, and a 
judicial board. 

The constitution also provides for several standing com> 
mittees. They arc ( 1 ) the Organizational Review Committee, 
(2) the Election Board, (3) the Finance Committee, (4) the 
College Relations Committee, (5) the Social Committee, 
(6) the Community Relations Committee, (7) the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Council. With the exception of the Presi- 
dent's Advisory Council all committee members are named 
by the committee chairmen who have been directly elected 
by the Student Senate. Apparently, all positions are held by 
students. The constitution provides for proportionate repre- 
sentation from resident and commuting students. 

Student participation on College committees, while ex- 
tensive, has had its limitations. One student suggested that 
the extent of student functioning was in direct relationship 
to faculty involvement; several students thought faculty were 
unwilling to act at times because "they were hung up on 
tradition." 

ACADEMIC DECISION MAKING 

Faculty Penfonnel Area 

PoUcy Development. With successful conclusion of the 
bargaining negotiations, the faculty has now taken a more 
active role in developing policy, especially for the areas of 
teaching and in matters of farulty personnel policies. The 
forthcoming edition of the faculty handbook reflects this 
development. 

Policy in faculty personnel, in recent years, has had 
strong admini.strative direction from the offices of both the 
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President anti the Dean. During this period policy has 
shifted back and forth hetwwn the two offices. In addition, 
action of the Trustees in this an»a of policy has, reportedly, 
been supportive of action of the Administration. 

There was general recognition of the fact that the execu- 
tion of policy may itself create the need for policy revision 
and, in fact, may lead to the creation of new policy. 

Policies relating to selection and appointment, to promo- 
tion, and to tenure are ba.sed on AAlIP guidelines. These 
policies are outlined in the 1967 edition of the Regis faculty 
handbook, and are now undergoing revision. These policies 
can be changed by Administrative and Board action. 

Tenure policy now calls for a decision before appoint- 
ment for the seventh year. There is, however, no policy re- 
stricting the number or proportions of faculty on tenure. 
Approximately half of the faculty are now on tenure. One 
officer indicated that if present practices continue in effect, 
practically every faculty member would hold tenure in five 
years. 

The policy statement on faculty rank shows progressively 
greater expectations, both quantitatively and qualitatively, 
as one moves from instructor to a.ssistant professor to associ- 
ate profe.<'.>;or and to profe.s.sor. The initial rank is classified 
as on an annual appointment basis, not a tenured rank. The 
top three ranks, while progressively demanding, show appro- 
priate flexibility on various criteria. Flexibility appears in 
surh wording as "ordinary" and "normally." The doctorate 
is never .spelled out as mandatory in the top three ranks; 
however, the exceptions are tho.se instances when some other 
advanced degree is deemed mon* appropriate. 

In the policy area of recruitment, selection, and appoint- 
ment of faculty, the faculty memlxTs who commented tended 
to emphasixe guidelines requiring initiation of procedures at 
the department level. In contra.st, Administrators seemed to 
emphasize guidelines which put the initiation of effort at the 
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Dean's level of operation. Policy relating to salaries seems vo 
be clearly placed in the President's oflSce. 

Regis College has both Department Chairmen and Divi> 
sion Directors. The chairmen are appointed by the Dean and 
the directors are elected by their respective divisions. 

Faculty travel is encouraged as a feature of personnel 
policy. 

Implementation, In the execution of policy relating to 
tenure, promotion in rank, and salary determination, initial 
.steps usually occur at the department level with the self- 
evaluation prepared by the faculty member himself. At an 
intermediate level in the decision process the Rank and 
Tenure Committee develops and reports its opinion. This 
committee is comprised of five faculty members and two 
students. The committee is chaired by one of the faculty 
members. The two students who have no vote include the 
Student Senate president and one senior student elected by 
the students. 

The Rank and Tenure Committee can make precise rec- 
ommendations in the areas of promotion in rank and in 
tenure. On the matter of salaries, however, the committee 
is expected to recommend salary increases in three major 
categories for each faculty member: above average, average, 
and below average. In other words, the committee does not 
make specific recommendations on actual salaries for indi* 
vidual faculty members. 

The final decision on these particular personnel items 
moves through the office of the Dean to the desk of the 
President. His decision is final: it is. however, confirmed by 
action of the Board of Trustees. 

The initial recruitment of new faculty members as well 
as the initial procedures on selection and appointment of 
new faculty member*, lies with either the department chair> 
man or the Dean; the final decision is made by the Dean. 



Decisions concerning the allocation of funds for faculty 
travel &re made by the Faculty Development Committee. 

Cttrricolom 

Policy Development. Major changes in the area of cur- 
riculum are referred as a matter of policy to the Board of 
Trustees. General policy assigns decision relating to minor 
items in curriculum to the Educational Policies Committee 
and to the Dean. Policy can be initiated at several levels. 
All major policy decisions include participation at the presi- 
dential level after prior exploration by the Educational Poli- 
cies Committee. 

Flexibility in curriculum development is provided by per> 
mitting departments to offer a course on an experimental 
basis three times before the department has to secure ap- 
proval on a "permanent" basis. 

Implementation. The implementation of curriculum pol- 
icy tends to follow guidelines indicated. At a major level, 
implementation moves through departments, thence to the 
Dean and President, and on to the Board of Trustees. At a 
minor level, the simple adding of a course, for example, in- 
volves first the department and then the Dean. In the case 
of a course deletioiii the department chairman hiakes the 
final decision. 

The Educational Policies Committee serves as an inter- 
preter of policy in matters of an inunediate nature, but by 
and large its chief function is in long range planning. 

Instruction 

Policy Development. All policy development relating to 
the composition of the student body is made at the top ad- 
ministrative level. For example, a decision as major as the 
recent change from a men*s college to a coeducational college 
was made at this top administrative level. It should be noted, 
however, that this decision was essentially a Trustee decision 
in view of the high degree of duplication of personnel in the 
administrative staff and on the Board of Trustees. 
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Policy relating to admissions seems to be a responsibility 
of the Admissions Committee. In view of the recent shifting 
of the administration r - admissions to the President's Office, 
one might conclude that there is a direct administrative in* 
fluence on admissions policy. 

Policy relating to teaching load calls for 12 credit hours 
of instruction a semester. In the sciences the contact hour 
is apparently given some weighting in the assignment of load. 
Released time for special ta.sKs can be arranged by the Dean. 
Any change in this policy would require some action on the 
part of the Faculty Assembly with final approval in the 
President's office. 

Policy on student evaluation has undergone recent 
change. To permit an added refinemei t in grading* the Col- 
lege has recently added C+ to the traditional letter-grade 
scale. Decisions of this nature are made by the Educational 
Policies Committee. 

Policy concerning course examinations and comprehensive 
examinations is finally determined by the Educational Poli- 
cies Committee. The policy calls for the use of instructor- 
nriade final examinations in courses and the use oi the Under- 
graduate Record Examination as the major comprehensive 
examination. 

Policies relating to the college library are administra- 
tively developed. 

Implementation. Except for the administration of the 
Admissions office^ now a direct concern of the President's 
office, final responsibility for the execution of the other items 
in the instructional area rests with the Dean*s office. 

Initial^ recommendations on ciaKs .scheduling come from 
the department to tlie Dean's office. This office not only 
coordiudt the scheduling hut a<so ''supervises" the extent 
ox '•onf'.!'^* v to the 12 hour load polic> of full-time faculty 
mein.^^'rs 



As another example* the Dean's office schedules final and 
comprehensive examinations and is thereby in a position to 
note, in another instance, the extent of conformity with col- 
lege policy. 

Budgeting 

Budget development in the College calls for an early re- 
quest to the departments from the Director of Business and 
Finance. Each academic department is asked for an esti* 
mate of its needs for a two*year period. This estimate ex* 
eludes amounts for faculty salaries. The total budget is 
reviewed by a special Budget Committee, which is advisory 
to the President. The committee, chaired by the Director of 
Business and Finance, includes two administrators— the As- 
sistant Academic Dean and the Dean of Students, four fac- 
ulty members (one each from the four divisions), and two 
students, one who is treasurer of the Student Government 
and the other elected by the students. The committee's work 
in April, 1973, was restricted to supplementary budget 
decisions. 



CHANGES IN THE PAST TEN YEARS 
The most significant change of the past ten years has 
been the shift from a largely centralized regime directed by 
the Jesuits and the Missouri Province to a somewhat more 
open governance structure. The new constitution of the 
Corporation still provides for Jesuit control but it is by no 
means absolute nor is it restricted to Jesuit local trustee- 
ship. Ten years ago, Regis College had an advisory council 
consisting of local civic and business leaders. Today, the 
same type of group exists but is now known as a Board of 
Regents. 

While there is no provision for either faculty or student 
participation in sessions of the Board of Trustees* there are 
many opportunities for faculty and student involvement in 
committees that represent a wide range of academic con* 
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cems. Several of these are advisory on matters directly re- 
lating to aspects of academic governance. Several groups 
suggested that the involvement of the following committees 
was most significant: Budget Committee. Rank and Tenure, 
Educational Policies, and Educational Planning. The first 
and last included administrators, faculty members, and stu- 
dents; the second and third committees included faculty and 
students. The students were able to vote on all committees 
except the Committee on Rank and Tenure. Some students 
suggested, however, that the entire committee structure 
should be reassessed. 

In addition to change in structure of the Regis Corpora- 
tion, other changes were in process stemming from the col- 
lective bargaining negotiations. At the time of the campus 
visit these directions were unclear. It now seems evident that 
the successful conclusion of negotiations has established a 
pasitivc effect on the processes of decision making 
demic governance. 



CHAPTER VIII 



SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 

{southwestern At Memphis, founded in 1848 and located 
in Memphis since 1925, offers a program emphasis in the 
liberal arts. Its long relationship with the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States is evidenced by board member^ 
ship drawn from four Presbyterian synods; in addition, the 
city of Memphis is "represented** on the board by a group 
of local members elected by the board itself. 

In the Fall of 1972 the College reported an opening en- 
rollment of 1,090 students and a faculty of about 80. A 
nui»Arity of the students live on campus; those not on campus 
are lesidents of Memphis. With many faculty members hold- 
ing long tenure, the turnover of faculty has been low. 

The liberal arts curriculum has many traditional empha- 
ses. Although there is no major in education, professional 
courses leading to certification in secondary education have 
long been available and in elementary education since 1972. 
A calendar of two long terms plus a short Spring term pro- 
vides flexibility in .scheduling and course development. Pro- 
gramming under ^'directed inquiry** ^ gives even greater 
flexibility. 

GOVERNANCK STRUCTURE 
There are three corporate groups at Southwestern, all of 
ivhich have some element of authority in academic govern- 
ance. These are the Board of Trustees, which is the legal 
governing body of the College; the Faculty of the College; 
and the Student Body Government. 

Trustees 

The Board*s bylaws emphasize the role of the Board in 



I A typo of flpxibk' indopondont study agrrcKl on by a student and 
profoHKor: may bc» a laboratory PXfM»rifncnt. spci iai rradinii;s on a givcm 
topic, Home typo of art work, a Kroup of ossavs. Soo pp. riT-fiM, Th^ 
Bulletin of SouthucHtern Ai Afemphis, 1!>72-1973. 
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these words: "As provided by the charter* the administia* 
tion of the affairs of this institution shall be supremely and 
solely in the hands of its said Board of Trustees." In theory, 
then, both the Faculty and Student Body exist by authori- 
seation of the Board of Trustees with their roles defined 
rather clearly. The authority and responsibilities conferred 
on these two groups have tended to become fixed and irre- 
ducible. 

The Board of Trustees, as recently as the Spring of 1972, 
made provision for facrlty and student participation on a 
non-voting basis in it^ deliberations. Three faculty members 
and three students are selected by the Chairman of the 
Board and, in turn, elected by the Board for a one-year term. 
The choices are made from six member slates elected by 
respective groups. The process mandates the choice of at 
least one woman in each group. 

The Board has also provided for faculty and student 
membership on the majority of its standing committees. In 
addition, the Board .selects fat uity members and students to 
serve as participants in regular Board sessions. 

Membership on the Executive Committee and Nominat- 
ing Committees is restricted to voting board members. The 
Investment Committee i.^t composed of the Chairman of the 
Board, the Pn^sident. and the Treasurer of the College, and 
three to five non-Board members drawn from the banking 
and business community. Fac-ulty and students do not serve 
on these three c*ommittees, but do .serve? on Ihim^ standing 
committees of the Board: 



Committee Trustees Faculty Students 



Finance 


7 


2 


2 


Faculty 


7 


ft 


1 


Students 


7 


a 


3 


Development and Insti- 








tutional Advancement 


1 


2 


2 


Buildings and Ct rounds 


5 


2 


2 


Honorary Degrees 


:{ 


2 


1 
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Faculty 

Just as the Board of Trustees has opened its doors to 
faculty and students, the Faculty has opened its member* 
ship and committees to student participation. Nine students, 
without voting privileges, are ''admitted to Faculty meet* 
ings/* These include four student government officers and 
student representatives from five Faculty standing commit* 
tees« Not all Faculty standing committees have student rep* 
resentatives. The Faculty Professional Interests Committee, 
for example, not only has no student meir ers but also ex- 
cludes the President and Dean, who are listed as ex officio 
members of all other Faculty committees. 

The standing committees which report no student par* 
ticipation are the Committee on Committees, Library, Re* 
sean^h and Creative Activity, and Spec*ial Studies. Those 
standing committees which include student members are: 

Administratire Poluy: 2 students 

Admissions and Student Financial Aid: 2 students 

Athletics: W students 

Community Life: 7 students 

Curriculum, Standards^ and Standinfi: 3 students 

Educational Development: 5 students 

Freshman Program: 2 students 

StudentM 

The Student Bmly (lovornment im^ludos a variety of 
hoards, (Councils, commissions, and (*ommittees. Thes(> groups 
directly ntfvcl the acad(*mic and sorial life of stud(*nts. I'hcre 
is no administration, faculty, or trustc<> memlnTship in any of 
these gniups. Members of the administration and fac*ulty 
become* involvc^d when and if there art* appi*als from students. 

One of the constituent gmups in the Stu(h>nt (iovemment 
AsKoriation is the Honor (Council. • The Honur Systtwat 
Southwestern functions under its own constitution, ('ouncil 
m(*mb(*rs. with ec|ual numbers (if men and women« {ire (>l(>(*ted 
annually from each of the four classes in the student body. 
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The President and Vice President of the Honor Council are 
elected by the Htudent body at large. Appeals go to the Dean 
and thence to a Kt>ecially appointed faculty committee. Vio*- 
lations of the Honor Code 'include lying in official matters, 
cheating^ stealing, and failing to report violations/* (See p. 7» 
The Honor System. Southwestern At Memphis, 197M972.) 
Southwestem's Honor Code, which began in the nineteenth 
century, is an important part of college life today. 



ACADEMIC DKC ISION MAKING 
Faculty Personnel Area 

Policy Dovvloprnvnt. Policy development in thc^ faculty 
personnel area seems to be clearly an administrative responsi- 
bility "'hich is currently exen'isc^d by the Dean. Policy has 
undergone few changes in rec*ent years. One notable change 
has been a recent reduction in the retirement age for facu!*^v 
members, from 70 to 65, effective for new appointees only. 
In this instance, the Dean, after extended consultation, made 
the efTcTtive decision with final confirmation given by the 
Boanl of Trustees. 

While faculty members emphasized the administration's 
general dominance of the faculty policy area, they did state 
their belief in faculty responsibility on the itc^m of t4?nure 
policy. They cited also the action of a faculty committee in 
the m*ent development of a policy statement on the employ- 
ment of women. This latter statement, strangely enough, 
was sent dire(ily to a committee of the Board of Trustees, 
bypassing the faculty. In this instance, this facHilty commit^ 
tee was apparently functioning in a staff relationship to the 
Dean rather than as a faculty committee. In a sense, then, 
this decision can be considered as administrative, not faculty. 
At least this was the rationale givon by the faculty members 
for not standing their recommendation throuiih the faculty. 

'It should be noted, howev^^r that a theon'ticat postAbility 
for the involvement of both f'%culty and students in the fac- 
ulty personnel area does exi.st. This involvement could exist 
at the trustee level, .specifically through fn(*ulty and student 
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membership on board committees and on the board itself. 
Presumably these two constituencies^ without vote, are in a 
position to have some influence on trustee actions growing 
out of administrative level recommendations. 

Policy decisions in many of the faculty personnel areas 
have not been formalized but have grown out of the direct 
experience of the various Southwestern administrators. 

Implementation. The strong administrative dominance 
which is reported in the faculty personnel area is not quite so 
apparent in the direct execution of policy. While the Dean 
plays a major role in implementation, a collegial kind of 
approach was reported at all steps in policy execution. 

Apparently in the recruitment, selection, and appoint- 
ment of new faculty members the initiation for action comes 
from the department, with a final decision on appointment 
being shared by the department and the Dean. In the case 
of a relatively small department or one with members of 
limited experience, the Dean apparently exercises a more 
dominant role, possibly both in initiating the process and in 
serving as the final decision maker on the appointment. 

Much the same kind of process is followed in decision 
making on faculty promotion. No written policy was re- 
ported about time in rank. Actual execution of policy, how- 
ever, was reportedly based on guidelim^s suggesting five years 
in the rank of assistant professor and f^vvn years — or ag 
forty — for timc^ in the rank of associate professor. In the in- 
stance of promotion, the prr>rcss is routinely originated with 
iho department and brought to a final derision by the Dean. 

When the time comes for a derision on tenure (the policy 
rails for a derision at the end (if five years), the Dean seeks 
the re:-onimemlation of the appropriate di'partment chair- 
man, vho is expected in turn to consult with his tenured 
rolleagu^^s. Onre this advire has been secured, the Dean 
makes his re:*onunendation. (luidelines set no limits on num- 
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bers or percentage of faculty on tenure. Currently about 80 
per cent of faculty members hold tenure. 

DeiiNEirtment chairmen are appointed by the Dean. Cus- 
tomarily, he seeks advice from the department in making 
the appointment. Decision making on individual faculty 
salaries is basically an administrative function. After guide-- 
lines are set by the budget and after consultation with the 
department chairman* the Dean makas the final decision. 
Obviously the Dean must operate within the constraints of 
the proposed budget and within the developing salary pattern 
of each faculty member. 

Closely related to salary decisions are those administra* 
tive decisions which affect the student-faculty ratio. Over a 
period of the past three years the ratio had gradually 
changed from 1:10 to 1:13. This increase has meant a 
change in the total faculty complement from about 100 to 
approximately 80. In this instance. Southwestern has had a 
gradr^.1 change in policy relative to student-faculty ratio by 
actual administrative action. While final decisions in this 
area have been taken by the Dean, these decisions have been 
appreciably affected by the recommendations of the Analyti- 
cal Studies Committee, an administratively organized group 
consisting of representation from the faculty, administration, 
and student body. This committee was reportedly ''dor- 
mant** ill the Spring of 1973. 

A five-member faculty committee, known as the Faculty 
Professional Interest Committee, serves as a grievance com- 
mittee for the Faculty. This is apparently a useful and at 
times necessary safety valve. 

There is little or no apparent formal input from students 
in the implementation of faculty personnel poiicy. Their 
only formal influence, quite minimal, is through the commit- 
tetj structure of both the Board of Tmstees and the l''acr'ty. 
In contrast, an informal influence is reported as generit^ 
through the department and thence to the Dean. 
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Southwestern sponsors no formal evaluation of teaching 
—or of the classes — by students. However, the Education 
Commission of the Student Body (tovemment does conduct 
a kind of ttlass evaluation of teaching. Summaries of these 
evaluations apparently are made available to respective fac- 
ulty members and are placed in the College library. 

Curriculum 

Polity Deivlopmont. The policy area of curriculum is 
firmly located within faculty jurisdiction. Two faculty com- 
mittees have authority and responsibility here — the standing 
Committr>e on Curriculum and the standing Committee on 
Educational Development. Both committees include student 
representation along with the usual faculty membership. The 
Curriculum Committee can be* characterised as responsible 
for the routine curriculum matters. The Committee on Edu- 
cational Development* in contrast, is concerned with experi- 
mentation and innovation in the area of curriculum and in- 
.stniction. Apparently student involvement has been .some- 
what greater in the Educational Development Committee 
than in the Curriculum Committee. These two committees 
report to the Faculty for approval of their recommendations. 
Faculty action on such a crucial item as a major new educa- 
tional program would be submitted to the Board for its 
appro* .1. 

In reality, all policy decisions in this area of curriculum 
are .subject to the usual budget constraints which can directly 
affect expansion and innovation. The committees apparently, 
however, work closely with the Dean in the formulation of 
decisions, thereby insuring that budget implications are fully 
understood. 

Implementation. Implementation in curriculum is the re- 
sponsibility Oi the various academic offiivrs of the College and 
of the Faculty as individuals and as members of the faculty 
corporate body and departments. In addition, the two fac- 
ulty Committees on Curriculum and Educational Develop- 
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mcnt may be directly involved in implementation or may 
perform a kind of *Vatchdog'' role. 



Instruction 

Polity Development. The basic composition of the stu* 
dent body» which has changed over the years, has had only 
limited consideration at a formal policy level. In fact, the 
Admissions Committee in its actual administrative function** 
ing provides the decision focus in this area. In this sense, 
policy is determined by a faculty committee which includes 
both administrative and student representation. Such policy 
items as percentage of transfer students, numiiers of com* 
muting students, percentages of men and women are all de- 
termined within a framework of experience by the Admis** 
sions Committee. 

Policy on admission requirements has been worked and 
re-worked by the Admissions Committee. Marked departure 
in ongoing policy is subject to faculty consideration and 
ratification. 

Policy relating to faculty teaching loau is clearly an ad- 
ministrative responsibility. Changes in the current policy, 
now quite flexible, are carefully considered by the Faculty. 
Final decision or change, as well as a possible initiation of 
change, would be an administrative responsibility, specifically 
that of the Dean, because of its extensive budgetary impli- 
cations. 

All other items in the area of instructional policy are 
within the purview of the Faculty. For example, the Faculty 
recently adopted a more flexible policy on the use of final 
examinations in the grading of students. 

The Faculty, through its Library Committee, is reported 
to be in clo.se touch with policy relating to the functioning 
of the College library. 

A Student Hor.or System of long tradition at South- 
western is a firmly rooted policy affecting life on campus and 



especially affecting the instructional area. The Kystem is dis* 
cussed in some detail above under the section on the Students. 

Implementation. Implementation in the instructional 
area tends to lie with the appropriate administrators^ such 
as the Librarian; with appropriate faculty committees, such 
as the Admissions Committee^ or with the academic depart* 
ments 

Faculty ioad as now determined is basirally a responsi* 
bility of the faculty member himseU and of his department 
chairman. Within the guideline^ there is apparently a high 
degree of flexibility which assures an ample consideration of 
not only the usual credit*hour demands on the teacher but 
also his load in student counseling and the extent of work 
on his faculty committees. 

The use of examinations, within a new policy framework, 
appears to be clearly an individual faculty responsibility. 
The policy guideline suggesting that final examinations are 
''normally given'* implies that term examinations are a de* 
sirable instructional feature. However, the faculty member 
now makes his own decision. 

BudeetinK 

Budget development in the academic area is essentially 
an admini.strativc matter. The Dean has this risponsibility. 
Cfuidelines fix'ng budget constraints are sot by top adminis- 
trative officers of the College. Department «1iairmen an* con- 
sulted on anticipated needs for the? new year, and insofar as 
possible tho.se needs are reflected in tht? completed budget 
document. There is no direct faculty or student involvement 
in the budget-decision proce.ss/*>* 



2 In Fobruarv, 1974, tho Viii» rrrsidrnt for Aradfmif Affairs anri 
l>i»an of the C^olh^g' wffitiv •'Wi^ now havr «oinK a rathrr rlahuratr 
pnMi'HH involvini: lw»»h KtuHi»nts aiwl farulty. HmIIi fur li»rm ran«i» iU*u 
y<»ar) planning. mi*flium<ranKt* (four year. dvUuh^df planning, and 
iho bucigrt rommitttH* for thr tmmt*rliatc* nvxi yva- hurlKt*! ** 
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CHANGES IN THE PAST TEN YEARS 

There was almost unanimous agreement that practicaUy 
all phases of academic governance had been decentralized 
during the past ten years. A new presidential administration 
taking office in 1965 or 1966 had effected this change, mov- 
ing the locus for almost all academic decision making from 
the office of the President to that of the Dean. While this 
appears to he a kind of decentralization of authority, it is 
to some degree a relocation of the academic power center. 

It is fair to say, however, that the move toward decentral- 
ization does include u new and perhaps expanding involve- 
ment by the academic departments and their chairmen at 
several levels in the decision-making process. 

While there have l)een apparent changes in the past ten 
years, still others can be expected within the next year or so. 
After several long presidencies, the last two presidents of 
Southwestern have had tcnun>s of about three years each. 
A new president took office in the Spring of 1973. Whether 
the cum>nt locus of final authority will remain unchanged or 
whether it will change and be shared to a greater extent with 
fat uity and students will be determined in the near future. 

A change of f^tentialiy great influence on all aspects of 
academic decision making is the nnent inclusion of both fac- 
ulty anri stuflents on Board committc>t>s and on the Roani 
itself. These are the first tentntivf> steps, anfl the new par- 
ticipants arc without vote. As channels of communication 
opi'ti and as the; Board then lM>gins to expand its role? and 
that of its committe(^s, the influence of faculty members and 
students will become increasingly effective. 

A complemf>ntary development whi-zh can hi* a no les." 
.s-ignificant change of the pa.st dcH-ade is the new o|>en)iess in 
the Southwestern Faculty meetings and in the meetings of 
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moHt of ihv Farulty commitU'os. Hori» Htiiflonts partiripaU! 
without voto hut appan^ntly communication is open for the 
expression of student opinion, eonc^ems, and intercuts. One 
faculty memlH^r olTennl the opinion that fac^ulty ^'onv in 
Kovemancc! of the Colh^^e marks a siKnificrant chanKe of the 
lOfiOs. Another faculty iK^rson commenti'd on the new o|N*n* 
nms in communication for memlM^rs of th(! stuck^nt lN>dy as 
well as the faculty. 




( HAPTER IX 
WHITMAN COLLEGE 

Founded in 1859 in Walla Walla. Washington. Whitman 
College began offering college level courses in September, 

loo J. 

Today's program focuses on the liberal arts with the idea 
that the College j^hould prepare the graduate to be a "hu- 
mane and understanding" person. The program is of bacca- 
laureate level and essentially "prevocational." The last grad- 
uating class of approximately 190. however, included about 
.15 graduates who had completed the teacher certification 
requirements, about half of these in elementary and half in 
secondary education. About half of each graduating class 
now goes to graduate school. 

Major features in the Whitman curriculum are inter- 
rlepartmental courses such as environmental studies, plural 
societies, and American studies. Another major feature is 
the relatively high degree of flexibility in the curriculum. 

In the Fall of 1972. Whitman registered 1.067 students, 
about .y* per cent men and 45 ikt cent women. In this total 
of 1.067. minority groups were represented as follows- 2l 
black. 5 chicano, and 20 oriental. About 78 per cent of the 
sludc.nts live in campus residences: 51 per cent of the men 
who an* in campus residence:; are in fraternities; 50 per cent 
of the on-campus women are in sororities. Seniors have the 
option of living off campus. 

Whitman reports a full-time faculty of 79 persons. To- 
day. 66 per cent of thc-se indivi.luals aiv on tenure; in the 
Fall of 197;J. 77 per cent are sc heriulc«d to Ik- on tenure. Ap- 
proximately 61 per cent of the full-time faculty are in the 
ranks of professor and assoc iate proftfssor. About 65 per cent 
hold the Ph.D. and an additional i;{ per cent are reported to 
be writing di.ssertations. 
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GOVERNAN(^K STKUCTURE 

Trustees 

The Whitman Board of Trustees, consisting of nine mem- 
bers elected for three*year terms, was established in 1883 "to 
maintain a non-sectarian Christian institution of higher 
learning for the instruction of Iwth sexes." The Trustees 
have the usual powers of holding property, suing and being 
sued» and appointing and removing college officers and fac- 
ulty. Both charter and con.stitution specify that **the Presi- 
dent and Profe.s.sors of the institution shall constitute the 
Faculty of said College." Thc.ne two documents also state 
that **the Faculty .shall have tho power to arrange the course 
of study and to take the proper mea.sures to enforce the 
rales and regulations enacted by the Board of Trustees for 
the government and discipline of students, and to .suspend 
and expel offenders as may be deemed nece.ssary.** 

In addition to the Board of I'rustees. there is a Board of 
Overseers of approximately 60 persons. They have such 
powers as may be delegated to them by the Board of Trust- 
ees. Currently, they exercise the n^sponsibility of budget re- 
view and approval. The budget is reviewed first by the Board 
of Trustees and then is transmitted to the Board of Overseers 
**as a proposal for final action." 

The Executive Committee of the Student Body (tovem- 
ment meets with the Board of Trustees twice a year, pri- 
marily to disc^u.ss questions of student concern. This formal 
.session is regularly extended to an informal .session for other 
students who may wish to attend. There is a similar arrange* 
ment for the alumni Board of Directors to meet with the 
Trastees. Though there is less frequent formal contact be- 
tween the Faculty and the trustees, there is frequent in- 
formal contact. 

Faculty 

The faculty of Whitman College includes the President 
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of ihv Cullt'Kr; Iho Donns; tho tmhlnn xJafT holilins the 
ranks of profi'sMir, nsscKialj' pr«f».ssor, assistant professor 
ami inslnu lor* thv HrRislrar; and thv Librarian, plus any 
other administrativo slalT holdinK professional rank. The offi. 
n'rs are th«' Presith'nt. the Prov,)s*. and th«. I)«'ans (namwl 
hv the HoanI), a Chairman, and SiH-n'tary. Th»' Chairman, 
a relatively new position. <hairs the mtH'tinps of th<« Faeulty 
and of the Academie (^ounril. and meets with the Commit- 
liH' of Division Chairmen. The S«H r»'tarv r>«'rforms the usual 
ta.sks of that offiee. 

The F.u ulty has set up the following' eommilte»' orjianiza. 
lion: ll«' A<ademir Coum il. th<' Htmni of Rj'view, the Polity 
Committee, the Committee of Division Chairmen, and the 
A(-a(l(>mi(' Advisory Boarrl. 

Thr At adrmic Council is a "pre-eonsiderinK. advisory, n'- 
viewinc. and <l"terminativ»' aRj'ney for thv Kem^ml Faeulty." 
Its functions include both 'matters of policy" and "opera- 
tional procetlures." It has particular as!<iRnments in curric- 
ulum in the mattJT of s|H'cific courses and in "major .stutly 
proRram.s." Th<' votinp m<'mbership on the council cons^ists 
of the electc'd mi'mlwrs of th.« Board of Revi.'w, th«« c'lecU-d 
memlMTs of th.' Polity Committer, and th.' three Division 
('hairmen. Th<' (^hairman of th<' Faculty, who .s<'rv<'s as the 
Chairman of the Council, votj's only in the ca.se of a tie. The 
President, the Provost and Dean' of the Fac ulty, and the 
Doan of Stud<>nts are non-votiuR m(>mbers. The Repistrar is 
a non-voting memlHT at thos.' mc'etinps which aw tievoted to 
curri(*ulum matters. 

77/e ftmrd of Rrrh'tv is concerned with th<' enforcement 
of faculty k'Kislation. It al.so w.r\es as th- anomy which 
modifus this k'RisIation on th<' request of sluth'nts, faculty, 
and administrali<m. Th.' Board of R.'view consists of thwe 
ek'ctjd faculty memlwrs— thn'<'-y<'ar staRfun-d t<rms— and 
th<' Repistrar as a non-volinR memlM'r. Th<' si-nior elcKted 
memlwT s»-r\j's as (*hairman. 

Thr Polity Commit U'v "may initiate pmposal.s, or con- 
sid<T proposiUs from the Acad<'mic Counrjl. th<' President, the 
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Dean of the Faculty, or any Faculty member, concerning 
major changes of (mlicy and curriculum/* The membi^rship 
consists of three elected faculty meml>ers — thrtH?-year stag- 
Rervil terms — and the Dean of Faculty as a non-voting mem* 
her The senior elected member serves as chairman. 

Thr Committee of Division (*hairmen is advisory to the 
Dean and President on ''administrative policy of an academic 
naturiN** on budget in the academic area, staffing in the divi- 
sions, and for long-range academic planning. The members 
an' the thn»e elected Division (*hairmen, the Chainnan of 
the Faculty, and the Dean of the Faculty, who is chairman 
of this committee. 

The Avadcmiv /Xdrisory Hoard is the final group which 
has a concern in the academic area. It is expected **to eval- 
uate existent academic programs, to explon? the feasibility 
of new programs, and to .submit rc^comnu'ndations which per 
tain to the academic life of the student and the curriculum.*' 
Th«; Board memlH^rship consists of five elected faculty mem- 
bers, n'pn\senting a breadth of curriculum interests, and five 
students, including the Pmsident of the As.sociated Students 
of Whitman College, the C'hairman of Students* ('urriculum 
Committc>e, and one major eledefl from each of the three 
divisions. Non*voting members include the President of the 
College, the Dean of the Faculty, and one pn'-major student. 
The academic Advisory Board is the only major group with 
student members. During l972-7;i, however, this group has 
been inactive, chiefly be<*ause of the failure of the students 
to elcH't their members. The rea^4(m for not activating this 
committee may be the cumbersome elet*tion process but it 
may be the lack of any ''burning student i.s.sues** in this par- 
ticuli^r an'a. Student leaders expect the Board to function 
again in 1973-74. 

Students 

The students at Whitman function as the As,sociated Stu- 
dents of Whitman C:ollege (ASWC). The Curriculum Com- 
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mittw is the ASWC's major instrument for activity in the 
academic arca. The chairman of this committee becomes an 
ox t)ffiiio meml)er of thc« College Academic Advisory Board, 
which is currently inactive. Recommendations of this com- 
mittee may. however, go directly to the Academic Council. 
Students are reported to have had some impact on the 
Library and Admissions committees. They are full members 
of the Lihrar>- Committee along with two faculty members 
from each of the three academic divisions. The Student Ad- 
mi-ssioiis Advi.sory Committee has had substantial, though 
more indirect, influence on admi.ssions policy. Students arc 
full meir hers of the Financial Aids Committee. 

That .students arc in complete charge of the Interim 
Period is of interest and importance. This is a two-week 
period in January which is organized and "produced" by stu- 
.Icnts .seltH ted for this particular ta.^k. This project, although 
non-credit, has major teaching-leaming implications. Stu- 
dents make all decisions relating to the Interim pro«-am. 
They are responsible not only for it.s content but fcr half 
to two-thirds of its financing. 

An apparently important committee for .students is t 
joint student-faculty Committee on Student Life. Cha»- d 
by the Dean of Students, this committee has two facuuy 
and five student members. The Student Social Regula*' ns 
Committee consists of six elected student.s, three elected 
faiulty and three appointed administrators. It has sharply 
changed the character of student campus life. The concerns 
of the.se committ4«es. however, are not iJirectly in the area 
of academic governance. 

Students are in control of their own student budget based 
on a ftH' of m FH'r student. This Imdget covers .such items 
as student activities, .spwial programs, student newspaper 
and radio. 

The President of ASWC mec'ts wecklv with the Dean of 
Students. Rermrtedly. this meeting is on his initiative and 
"primarily for communication." The adviser to ASWC is 
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chosen by the Executive Consmittee and is n member of the 
faculty, not an administrative' officer ex officio. 

The students, who admit their influence is iargely in- 
formal, say that "student pushinfj" is important to Ret things 
done. Recent influpn»e by students has touched on such 
areas as minority student admission.^, coed dormitory assign- 
ments, chf»nges in the grading system, the "hyphenated" 
major, dorr.Mtory hours, and the dre.ss cotle relating to dinner 
in the College dining room. 

A( ADEMIC DKCISIOX MAKI\(; 
Faculty Personnel Area 

Policy Development. The rt^quirement of the Ph.D. or its 
equivalent in .selected areas Iwcame definitive policy at Whit- 
man five years ago. While there had been a general move in 
that direction for some time, the policy in its pre.sent form 
was efTectcd only by (wsitivc administrative action with the 
recommendation and support of the Conunittee of Division 
(.'Chairmen. 

The recruitment, selection, and appointment policy re- 
lating to procp.ss and criteria was also tightened up four years 
ago. What had been a relatively "ad hoc" process has be- 
come much m«)re highly structun>d. Policy clearly calls for 
an a.sseKsment of newl whenever a vacancy occurs. The.se 
imlicy decisions aw* made by the College administration with 
consultation nnd recommendation by the (!ommitte(> of Di- 
vision Chairmen. 

Policy relating to faculty tenure is clearly delineated in 
the constitutions and bylaws of both the Boarfl of Trustees 
and Faculty. 

Pertinent policy which ap|M>nrs in both do;-umcnts reads: 

Se:-tion 'lenure 

Except in the case of an original appointment to the 
Ka:ulty. all appointments at the rank of professor 
shall be for indefinite tenure. Indefinite tenure means 
that the appointment .shall not run for a fixed term or 



period and shall be terminable only as hereinafter 
provided.' (Const., Bylaws. Art. V, Sec. 5.) 

Persons holding the rank of associate pi-ofcssor, assist' 
ant professor, and instructor may be given indefinite 
tenure by special vote of the Board of Trustees at any 
time, but any such who have not been given indefinite 
tenure prior to the end of their sixth year of service 
shall at that time be notified in writing whether they 
will be given indefinite tenure at the beginning o.' 
their seventh year of service; and in the event that 
indefinite tenure be not given, stch persons shall be 
entitled to a seventh year of service but shall not be 
continued in the service of the College beyond the end 
of their seventh year.- (Const.. Bylaws, Art. V. 
Sec. 9) 

No tenure regulations .shall apply to part-time mem- 
liers of the instructional staff, nor shall they apply to 
any person holding a title other than professor, associ- 
ate professor, assistant profcs.sor. or instnictor.:> 
(Const.. Bylaws, Art. V. S^ec. 10) 

That faculty memlK«rs will hold academic rank and be 
promotwl in rank is clearly impliinl in the documents of Iwth 
the Board and Faculty. The ordering of ranks is also clear 
by "implication" in the same documents as well as in an 
ndmini.strative document prcpart>d by the Dean. The.se docu- 
ments li.st the ai tual "time in grade" when promotion auto- 
matically will be considcreil. No other qualifications which 
dilTerfntiate the ranks appear in the Whitman documents, 
but promotion is based upon siMu ified criteria of teaching 
qualities, professional activities, and rontributiim to the col- 
U'tii' J-ommunity. 

Policy rclntin;; to salaries su-ms to be entin»ly adminis- 
tratively based. Salarx- ranucs an' overlappin« by rank and 



I muses ciclinc.itifi by tin- AAI'P. 

- In |)r.i( ti(i.. t.-niin- is (••insi(ii>n>(i in tin- fourth v.-.ir fur .iitiNnrit 
m..M» « thf iMTirirunK of tlu- fifth v.ar if thr fai ultv m. ml«.r has ,..m 
|»l«'tw| his |>n»fc>«>iiorial prcpnratinn. 

'• Ctuliiiviilinn »>/ Fanilty l.rnislation. Ri'v. May n»72. 
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tho RuidelincR for the level of salaries^ arc drawn from an 
annual study inducted by the deans of a group of approxi* 
mately twelve privately controlled liberal arts eolleRes located 
in New England, the Nfiddle West, and the West Coast. A 
further guideline mandates that salaries are to In? based on 
merit. 

Department chairmen are appointed for three^vear terms 
by the President on recommendation of the (lepartment 
members and in consultation with the Dean. The College is 
organiz^ed in three academic divisions; the division chairmen 
are elei*ted by the division membf>rs for threc»-year staggered 
terms.^ 

Policy development relating to facult /el comes under 
the Committer on Aid to Faculty SchoU. .ip. This Faculty 
committer, within budget limitaticms. develops the guidelines 
for allocation of funds for travel an ' s|)ecial professional 
projects. 

Implcmopitation. Procedures relating to m*niitment, se- 
Iwtion, and appointment of new faculty members seem to 
move acconling to a relatively fixcnl routine. Once the Dean, 
in consultation with the Committer of Division Chairmen, 
decides that steps will \yv taken to fill a particular po.sition, 
he requests a Department Chairman to undertake a search 
for a new appointee. In the case of a small department or 
one which has no chairman, the Dean him.self will initiate 
the .search. Candidates, with only rare exception, arv brought 
to the campus for inti'r\'iew. Generally, if there is consensus 
on th«» appointment among the department members, Divi- 
sion Chairmen, and the Dean, a recommendation is forwarded 
to the Pn^sident, ami the appointment is made. In those in- 
stances when a consensus is not reached, the sc*ar(*h is ox- 
tvnflvtl and additional (*andidateK are invited to the campus 
for inteniews. A decision is finally made when there is a 
consensus on the choice of a candidate. 

^ ^ « Poliry n*latinu to thU orf::inixalMm:il arranf;i-mi*nt is pMvirii*(l m 
•Thr <*oclific*atii»ii un Kai ultv Li'^islati Mi * C*har>ti*r 1. Attn It- IV. Svr 
titiiiH H anii !l. 
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Proci'dures relating to decisions on tenure and promotion 
in faculty rank are closely allit?d. In the instance of tenure, 
evaluation must In? schedulwl before the end of the sixth 
year of full-timt^ employment. In actual practice it is cus- 
tomary io institute twuro pro:eciures during the fourth year 
of full-timu employment. As soon a.s the persons are identi- 
ficd for consideration for tenure or for promotion, special 
committers an> named for consideration of each individual 
fa: ulty memlH»r. These committees consist of the appropri- 
ate division chairman, senior members of the department, 
and at least two full profeiusors; the President and the Dean 
ser\e ac tively in an ex ofHcio capacity. During the year 1972- 
7.1. then' were about :J5 evaluations, each by a ilifferent 
committee. 

Salaries are deveiopcni and actually determined on the 
ariministrative level in a conference between the President 
and the Dean. 

The President, in line with the guidelines indicated, 
names the department chairmen. Faculty members, however, 
directly elect their division chairmen. 

Curriculum 

Policy Developmpnt. Policy decisions in the curriculum 
area lie e.s.sentiaUy with the faculty of Whitman College. 
Though there are doubtless some elements of leadership 
which may emanate from the administration and some in- 
direct influence from the students, ultimate decision in cur- 
riculum matters is a faculty responsibility. 

There are, however, limitations on this allocation of re- 
sponsibility. Apparently, the decision process in the curric- 
ulum area is allieri rlo.sel\ to the budgetary process. A de- 
cision which would ren>Miv the expenditure of additional 
monies would bt» deti'rmi led by an administrative committee, 
considering a n'commcndation .)f the Committee of Division 
Chairmen. The Administrative Committee includes the 
chairman of the Faculty. 
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A recent major faculty ckn ision in curriculum significantly 
modificKi the Whitman graduation requirements. The Whit- 
man "Guide to Program Planning" makes this sUtement: 

In general, a student should devote about a third of 
his credit hours at Whicman to course work in his 
major discipline, and perhaps another thir«l to courses 
which contribute to and support that work. The re- 
Raining third would be devoted to breadth of studv 
which would meet special interests of the student anH 
which would take him into aivas of study more dis- 
tant from his major work. 

The student program is planned carefully with his ad- 
viser. In the in.stancc of that thinl of the program relating 
to breadth, the .student is expectetl to have t^tudies in most 
of eleven designated areas of the liberal arts at Whitman or 
elsewhere. His whole academic experience is reviewed indi- 
vidually to rletermine if he has adequate breadth of study. 

Generally, the College has cooperated in the curriculum 
area with other colleges whenever feasible. Its most recent 
effort has been in the Northwest Association of Private Col- 
leges and Universities. This group, administratively inspired 
in 1967. originally numbered 28 hut now has 20 colleges. Its 
greatest success has been in co.iperation in making library 
resources available. 

Implementation, Implementation occurs in a variety of 
areas. A first point of responsibility naturally lies with each 
faculty member, first as a teacher and second as an adviser. 
Another point of responsibility lies in the Dean's office as 
well as in any other academic ofllice concerned with curricu 
lum implementation — grades, degree requirements, honor»! 
lists. The Whitman faculty uses a special committee called 
the Board of Review to examine all student requests for de- 
parture from stated faculty requirements in curriculum. 

Instruction 

Policy Development. The admission requirements of 



Whitman Collogc as they rcOate t«) th«» general composition 
of the student body are largely determined by the Admis- 
sions Policy ('ommittce. Polity on faculty load is three 
courses each wmester in the So: ial Sciences and Humanities 
divisions, and two courses plus lalwratories for the Sciences. 
This policy emergt^d thi..j:;h long-time practice with no 
apparent faculty or administrative action. Policy, in fact, has 
been developed through administrative implementation. 

Final examinations in courses are mandatory, a policy 
set by the Whitman Faculty. Compn'hcnsive examinations 
ndmini.sterod to seniors are currt>nlly undergoing some 
change. The examination at this time may be entirely oral 
or both oral and written, and it may come alxnit the middle 
of the student's .st>nior year or toward the end of the year. 
While then' may be diiTerenc(>s in implementation, the policy 
reflating to i-ompn>hensiv(> examination is college-wide and is 
set by the Faculty. 

The Whitman calendar includes two .semesters — one be- 
fore the Christmas recess and one starting in late January. 
During two weeks in Januar\- then* is an Interim Period, 
non-credit and entir(>ly stu(l(>nt-directed. Participation is 
optional. Polity in thvs area was made by the Whitman 
faculty tu consultation with the ASWC Curriculum Com- 
mittee. 

Implementation. Policy in the in.stnictionnl an'a is im- 
|)l('ment(>d by .si'Veral administrative oniters. by the depart- 
ments and divisions, and by such committees as the Admis- 
sions Committ(>t>. Finally, the Hoard of Review (trovides an 
additional chiK-k on the extent to whiih fa-. ulty n>gulations 
ha\'e been implemented. 

Hudgetinff 

The budget (l(>velopment |»ro:-es< is administered by ap- 
propriate busine.<s offi.rs under the direction of the President 
and the Provost. Karulty involvement comes through the 
offi -e of the Dean of Fai idty and is coordinated by the Dean 
for the entire ncndemic area. Derision making in the matter 



of xalarics is in the hands of the President, who works closely 
with the Dean of Faculty. Tradition is the major guideline 
in setting policy on the pentrntage relationship of the aca. 
demic hudget to the balance of the total budget. A major 
guide on all budgeting is that expenditures must come within 
expected income. Deficit budgeting is forbidden. 



( HANCES IN THE PAST TEN YEARS 
By and large, governance at Whitman College in the aca- 
demic area has moved to greaU'r faculty involvement. A pri- 
mary hit of evidence in support of this conclusion IS the 
highly structured interlocking system of faiulty committees. 
Not only are the ta.sks quite clearly delineated but coordina- 
tion and a high measure of accountability are a.ssun>d in the 
structure of the Academic Council. A further point of faculty 
involvement is the part which faculty members play in the 
decision on new appointments. On the other hand, faculty 
involvement through .specially organized ad hoc committees 
for the decisions on promotion and tenure for ea^-h faculty 
meml>er is not new. (Consideration of the.se matti'rs by spe* 
cially appointed committees dates back many years. Budget 
development ha.s apparently changed a bit during the past 
ten years. The a'-ademio budget is thoroughly worked over 
and relatively fixwl when it leavj's the h«nds of the Commit- 
tee of Division (^bairmen. The budget advisory committee 
.still continues •(» \h' made up of the chief administrators of 
the Collegi'. but a significant resent change is in the inclusion 
of the Chairman of the Fatuity. Salary decisions are still 
made by the President. However, the Dean of the Faculty 
possibly has a somewhat stnrnger innuence in the whole a« a- 
demic area than he had t« n years a;;o. His dual appointment 
as Provost and Dean of the Kaiul'.y give-s him collegi.-widi; 
n'sponsibilities. 

Another ri-t-enl changj' has luen a shift from fivi' divisions 
in the lurriculum to three. The Commitu-e of I)ivi.^ion Chair- 
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men is currently used extensively in a variety of decisions in 
the arva of academic governance. This change is one of ma- 
jor significance in the f»rowth of faculty participation in 
decision making and toward a more democratic form of an- 
ministration at Whitman (College. The division chairmen are 
elected by their colleagues, not appointed by the Adminis- 
tration. 

While the involvement and responsibility of faculty mem- 
Iwrs have been more ciearly idi ntified and structured, in 
fact, more formalized, the extent of student participation 
in academic governance has schemed to change very littie. 
Though the students now have some limited influence— espe- 
I'ially through the Academic Advisory Board — it is apparent 
that they must rely largely on an informal participation in 
the governance structure. It is also apparent that, if the stu- 
dents wished, they could have a more "meaningful** partici- 
pation and a more active role through the Academic Advisory 
Board. Students through their student government, however, 
have established a new opening in communication with the 
Wliitman Board of Trustees. These meetings are reported 
as of perhaps greater value to the trustees than to the 
students. 




